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A STUDY OF SOME FACTORS RELATED TO SOCIOMETRIC 
STATUS IN A MEN’S DORMITORY* 


M. E. Bonney, R. E. Hosiit, ANnp A. H. DREYER 
North Texas State College 


During the academic year of 1952-53, the junior authors served as 
resident counselors in two units of the men’s dormitory system of North 
Texas State College. In this capacity they were able to gather sociometric 
data from the students and to make extensive observations on the behavior 
of individuals. These data and observations constituted the subject matter 
of their masters’ theses in psychology. The senior author of this paper helped 
these students plan their studies, conferred with them at numerous points, 
and did the writing of this report. 


METHODS AND SUBJECTS 


Each student counselor obtained data from 75 men who were assigned to 
his particular unit. Each unit was composed of two floors in one division 
and three floors in another division. Fifteen men were housed on each floor. 
All the 75 men in the unit could contact each other either through hall-ways 
or stair-ways. Since the buildings were very recently constructed there were 
not, at the time of this study, any traditions or established practices in 
regard to what the men should or should not do in the dormitories. About 
70 per cent of the students included in this study were Freshmen—the re- 
mainder being upperclassmen. 

During the second week in October, after school had been in session 
about three weeks, the men in the two units under study were asked to 
respond to a questionnaire, which asked them to list the names of the other 
men in the entire dormitory system (600 located in four buildings in the 
same block) whom they would like to have as roommates, listing them in 
order of preference, and with no limit to be placed on the number to be 
listed. They were also asked to list the names of those whom they would 
not want as roommates. In addition, they were asked to list the names of 
other men whom they would prefer to have as associates in such leisure 


*The writer wishes to express appreciation for financial assistance obtained from 
the North Texas State College Research Fund in the preparation of this report. 
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time activities as planning a dance, playing a game, double-dating, or work- refere! 
ing on a group project. These data were obtained by contacting the men but n 
individually or in very small groups. Generally, the men came into the group 
student counselor’s room to fill out the form. All these data were obtained 

within the period of a week. 


Although a few roommate changes were made on the basis of the I 
October choices, this could be done only when two or more students could and f 
work out an exchange that was mutually satisfactory. There was no spare reject 
space in which to put anyone since all the rooms were filled,—with three this u 
men to a room. Furthermore, it is the policy of the dormitory directors to and 4 
encourage large-scale roommate changes only at the beginning of a semester, only . 

During the last week in January the roommate choices were again the cc 
obtained, and were used extensively for assigning roommates for the spring —_there 
semester. The leisure-time preferences were asked for only in Dreyer’s unit | on th 
in January. It had not proved feasible to make any particular use of the reject 
leisure-time choices. q 

In addition to collection of sociometric data, Hoblit and Dreyer were found 
participant observers in their respective dormitories. They each roomed corre: 
with two other men and contacted the others quite frequently, not only as stand 


any other resident would do, but also in their capacities as collectors of 
room-and-board money, and as persons whom the others could come to with 


complaints and personal problems. In addition to these usual contacts, the | y 
two student counselors also went out of their way to talk to other students _prope 
in their units and to listen to other students talk about each other, Further- first ] 
more, they participated freely in “bull sessions”, but did not identify them- level 
selves with any one clique. along 


A written record was kept of all significant observations of both indivi- | choic 
dual and group behavior. Anecdotal records constituted the major portion 


of these written accounts, particularly in regard to individuals. The major | © 
characteristics of group behavior were recorded as soon as feasible after ( 
leaving the group. Some kind of records were made almost every day. | the 1 
choos 

NATURE OF THIS REPORT the n 

both 


This report is a summary, integration, and interpretation of selected 
aspects of the data obtained by both Hoblit and Dreyer. Although they used This 
similar methods, and had similar interests, they did not obtain identical perso 
data. There were some differences in the aspects of the total problem which first | 
they investigated. This fact will be reflected in the subsequent discussion by 
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references to certain data which were obtained from one group of 75 men, 
but not from the other group. In order to facilitate this discussion, Hoblit’s 
group will be referred to as Unit A and Dreyer’s as Unit B. 


PREPONDERANCE OF POSITIVE OVER NEGATIVE RESPONSES 


In both dormitory units the proportion of positive choices for roommates 
and for leisure time companions was far greater than the proportion of 
rejections. This point is well shown by the data in Unit B. Of the 75 men in 
this unit, 48 received no rejections on either criterion in the October choosing, 
and 40 received none in the January choosing. On both criteria combined, 
only 17 per cent of the total choices given in October were negative, while 
the corresponding figure for January was 18 per cent. On the first testing, 
there were 13 men who received more negative than positive responses, while 
on the second testing there were 12. Those men could be called “group 
rejects” in regard to the two criteria used. 

The large preponderance of positive over negative feelings, which was 
found to exist between these men on the two testings, is in accord with 


corresponding evidence from other studies, and is encouraging from the 
standpoint of socialization possibilities (5). 


EXTENT OF RECIPROCATION RELATED TO LEVEL OF CHOICE 


The degree of reciprocation of choices for roommates was in direct 
proportion to the level of choices. In Unit A the extent of reciprocation of 
first level choices in the October choosing amounted to 29 per cent, of second 
level choices 13 per cent, and of third level choices 4 per cent. These figures, 
along with corresponding data from other studies, emphasize that first level 
choices are likely to be more realistic than are lower level choices. 


CoMPARISONS BETWEEN FIRST AND SECOND CHOOSING FOR ROOMMATES 


One fact which was evident from the analysis of roommate choices at 
the beginning and end of the semester was that the extent of positive 
choosing had increased. This was especially true in Dreyer’s unit in which 
the most complete follow-up data were obtained. With 72 men present for 
both measurements, the average number of choices increased from 3.27 to 4.35. 
This finding probably reflects the increase in acquaintance volume and 
personal attachments which had taken place among these men during the 
first semester. 

As would be expected, however, there was also an increase in the 


| 
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number of men who received rejections from one or more of their roommates. during 
The number of men who received such responses increased from 24 matel 
to 35 per cent. This is not surprising since other sociometric studies have I 
shown that with increased socialization there is almost certain to be some betwee 
increase in negative feelings between particular individuals, in Oct 
But the increase in negative responses is not the whole story in regard made, 
to changed feelings between roommates in the unit discussed above. There more 
was also an increase of from 28 per cent to 53 per cent who were not given 7 
a positive choice by their respective roommates. In other words, the increase § par 
in average number of positive choices mentioned above (3.27 to 4.35) was perso! 
due almost entirely to the men choosing as preferred roommates other resi- —_ this f 
dents who were not their roommates at the time of the second testing. This __intim: 
finding emphasizes the need of providing for extensive roommate changes would 
at the end of every semester, if not sooner. the ir 
To what extent did the men in Dreyer’s unit retain their same relative 
| positions in reference to roommate choices received? This question is best Com 
answered by a Pearson r of .73 which was found between the two sets of ] 
scores at the two time points. This figure shows considerable consistancy and (Sixt 
emphasizes that although there were many changes in responses between 66 of 
individuals, these changes did not markedly change the general sociometric to fill 
status structure. meas 
Depe 
CHOOSING OUTSIDE OF DoRMITORY UNIT AND BETWEEN FLoors ticate 
Since the instructions told the men that they could choose anyone among lution 
the 600 other men in all four of the dormitory buildings (located adjacent to 
each other), it was possible to determine to what extent the choices were corre 
confined to the one unit of the one building in which groups of 75 men were the a 
housed. the | 
In Unit A the extent of choosing of roommates outside of this unit socia 
amounted to only 16 per cent of all roommate choices given in October. | facto 
In January this out-of-unit choosing amounted to 15.8 per cent. Obviously zero, 
these figures are very similar; and both of them show only a small degree of the t 
choosing outside of the unit in which these men were placed, even after a The 
semester of school. 
As a matter of fact, there was not much choosing even between the men whic 
on the several floors within the same unit. In Unit B, for example, only 19 althe 
per cent of the roommate choices in October were given between floors. sol 
In January the corresponding percentage increased to 39 per cent. Thus Cam 
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during the semester the extent of inter-floor roommate choices was approxi- 
mately doubled. 

It should also be noted that the percentage of all rejection choices given 
between floors in Unit B also increased during the semester from 25 per cent 
in October to 30 per cent in January. These data bear out a point previously 
made, namely, that increased social contacts are likely, not only to make for 
more positive feelings, but also more negative feelings. 

The high proportion of choices within a dormitory unit, and even within 
a particular floor, emphasizes propinquity as a factor in determining inter- 
personal attachments. The chief point of practical significance arising from 
this finding is that, since the great majority of people actually choose their 
intimate associates from those available in their immediate environment, it 
would seem to be a matter of considerable importance who these persons in 
the immediate environment are. 


COMPARISON OF ROOMMATE CHOICES WITH PERSONALITY SELF-RATINGS 


In Unit B a personality self-rating scale designated The 16 P.F. Test 
(Sixteen Personality Factor Questionnaire, Form A.)* was administered to 
66 of the men. They came to the Resident Counselor’s room in small groups 
to fill out the scale. Some of the sixteen traits which this scale purports to 
measure are: Dominance vs. Submission, Positive Character vs. Immature 
Dependent Character, Emotional Sensitivity vs. Tough Maturity, Sophis- 
ticated vs. Rough Simplicity, Independent Self-Sufficiency vs. Lack of Reso- 
lution. 

In order to have a more comprehensive social acceptance measurement to 
correlate with the self-ratings, a social status score was arrived at by taking 
the algebraic sum of positive and negative choices on both the roommate and 
the leisure-time criteria as obtained from the October testing. When these 
social status scores were correlated with the scores on each of the sixteen 
factors of the self-rating scale all of them turned out to be either low negative, 
zero, or low positive. The highest r obtained was +.22 and this was with 
the trait designated “Positive Character vs. Immature Dependent Character”. 
The average r for all 16 traits was .06. 

This finding is in general accord with the results in other studies in 
which sociometric data have been correlated with personality self-ratings, 
although somewhat higher correlations have been found in several studies 


*Published by the Institute for Personality and Ability Testing, 1608 Coronado Dr. 
Campaign, Illinois, 1950. 
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than in this one. (1, 4, 9, 11) This lack of relationship should not be inter- : ; 
preted to mean that one or the other measurement is invalid, One of these aie 
measurements cannot be validated against the other one. Whereas the self- ; 
rating scale purports to measure various psychological conditions within the x flo 
individual as viewed by himself, the sociometric test is designed to measure ti" 
group acceptability on a particular criterion or criteria. A man in a dormitory, Sever 
or any other situation, may rate himself on a personality scale in such a way phenc 
as to make low scores on a good many personality traits and yet be above : 
average, or better, in desirability as a roommate or leisure-time companion, cafet 
He may actually be a considerable problem to himself yet not be a problem § many 
to others; at least not in the kind of a relationship required in a dormitory. as 3 


On the contrary he may rate himself in a very psychologically favorable ate a 
manner and yet be a serious problem to others who have to associate with 
him. Although we may assume that there is always a reciprocal relationship than 


between self-adjustment and group acceptability, this relationship, as deter- | on sé 
mined by our present measuring devices, is apparently not very close. same 
COMPARISON BETWEEN ROOMMATE AND LEISURE-TIME CHOICES | | 
On the fall testing when both roommate and leisure-time choices were one 
asked for, the correlation (r) between these two arrays for total positive ad 
choices received proved to be .50 in one of the dormitory units and .73 in | whic! 
the other one. These results are in accord with other studies which have aap 
shown fairly strong tendencies for those who are high on one kind of ann 
criterion to also stand high on others. at 
RELATION BETWEEN CHOICES RECEIVED ON PARTICULAR FLOORS AND OTHER 
EVIDENCES OF GROUP COHESION AND MORALE statu 
In Unit A particular attention was directed toward finding evidences  towa 
of relationships between the number of positive choices which the men on quen 
the various floors received from other men on their respective floors as well 
as from men on the other floors within the unit. Analysis of the data showed __satis 
that there were two floors which were most sharply contrasted in regard to | _—_ cont 
sociometric status. These will be designated floors X and Y. On the October —_prop 
choosing the number of positive choices going to the men on X floor was tom 
over twice as great as the number going to the men on Y floor; on the | the | 
January choosing the ratio in favor of X floor was more than 3 to 1. Onthe —_four 
first choosing there were five men on X floor who ranked among the highest 
fifth in the entire unit of 75 men; by contrast there were ten men on Y floor sprit 
who ranked among the lowest fifth. 
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What differences between the group behavior of these two floors were 
evident enough to be observed and recorded? 

One example of such behavior was found in the fact that the men on 
X floor promoted one of their Freshman members for a class office. They 
actively campaigned for him and helped materially to get him elected. 
Several of the men were over-heard to say, “We won that election.” No such 
phenomenon appeared on Y floor. 

A good many of the X floor men ate together at the same table in the 
cafeteria or at adjacent tables. Whereas it was not unusual to observe as 
many as 8 or 10 X floor men eating together, it was seldom that as many 
as 3 or 4 Y floor men ate at the same table, Some of them quite consistently 
ate alone. 

X floor men attended church together in small groups more frequently 
than did Y floor men, and they studied much better in their rooms. In fact 
on several occasions five or six men on X floor were found studying in the 
same room with no one disturbing the others. 

By contrast, Y floor was a source of an excessive amount of noise and 
disturbances. It was not unusual for various kinds of noises to come from 
this floor fairly late in the evenings for as long as two hours without a period 
of silence. Furthermore, some of these men engaged in numerous pranks 
which were very annoying to others, especially those pranks involving the 
use of electric-shock devices. Finally, destruction of property was a much 
more serious problem on Y floor than on X floor, as shown by the frequency 
of incidents involving damage to furniture, doors, and bed-springs. 

It seems reasonable to conclude that the generally lower sociometric 
status of the men on Y floor, and their relatively low level of positive feelings 
toward each other, were important factors in accounting for their more fre- 
quent release of hostility toward both persons and objects. 

The above observations point to the need of trying to achieve maximum 
satisfaction in inter-personal relationships in each unit in a dormitory as a 
contribution to maximum efficiency in management both for persons and 
property. Also from the standpoint of dormitory management, it is of interest 
to note that before Christmas nine of the men on Y floor had moved out of 
the dormitory and another one had moved to another unit; whereas only 
four men moved from X floor during the same period of time. 

One situation wihch was handled in Unit B at the beginning of the 
spring semester illustrates the possible contribution to dormitory management 
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from the promotion of inter-personal satisfaction among roommates. After 
room assignments for the spring semester had been made on the basis of the 
January choices, there was a noticeable decrease in noise, disturbances, and 
other signs of discord. However, one floor was an exception, due chiefly to 
disturbances arising from one room. The entire floor was being affected by 
noise and “horse play” coming from this one room. Analysis of the socio- 
metric data showed that one of the three men in this room was a reject 
on the January choosing, another one was a new student who had been 
arbitrarily placed in this room, and the third one did not want either of the 
other two as a roommate. Conferences were held with each of these men to 
find out their wishes. As a result one man stayed in the room, another one 
was moved to a different room on the same floor, and the third one was 
moved to another unit. The immediate improvement in regard to noise and 
living conditions on this floor was apparent to everyone concerned. 


INFLUENCE OF CLIQUES 


In both dormitory units the emergence of cliques was observed within a 
few days after school opened, and their subsequent growth was both rapid 
and persistent. These cliques soon became the focal point and dominating 
influence in dormitory life. This was the most self-evident fact in the entire 
course of this study. Nearly all of these cliques consisted of from 3 to 6 men, 
but on numerous occasions two or more cliques would come together in the 
same room for “bull sessions’’. 


The determination of clique membership was not possible in any very 
exact manner since the inter-personal associations within the dormitory were 
quite fluid. However, through examination of sociometric data and through 
daily contacts with the men it was possible to discern the core of various 
cliques—including the leaders and dominant members. Around the core 
eight or ten other men would fluctuate in and out of the clique at different 
times and places, sometimes being active participants, sometimes remaining 
passively on the periphery. This phenomenon was particularly evident during 
bull sessions; but could also be observed in conjunction with other activities 


characteristic of particular cliques such as going to shows, going on trips to | 


Dallas or Ft. Worth, attending college functions, participating in a certain 
sport, or going somewhere with dates. As would be expected, a few cliques 
broke up during the semester due chiefly to personality clashes between two 
or more members, or to preferences for the activities of cliques other than 
their own. 
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The process of hanging around on the fringe of a clique, or of managing 
to get oneself included in a clique activity is probably a necessary preliminary 
to full clique membership. There were many who clearly made this transition, 
but there were some who remained fringers during the entire time of this 
study. Judging from the sociometric data and from recorded observations 
the number who never attained definite clique membership was close to 30 
per cent. Also there were a few, particularly among the upperclassmen, who 
showed no special interest in being included in any clique. 

On each floor the dominant clique exercised informal but effective 
controls over many of the personal and group affairs of their members, such 
as sleeping schedules, times and amount of study, nights for dating, and 
attitudes toward college officials and teachers—not to mention the enormous 
amount of attitude formation which must have resulted from the seemingly 
endless discussions on such topics as sex behavior, gambling, drinking, reli- 
gion, and ways to make money. Here, indeed, was grass roots education! 
College teachers who complain about students’ inability to participate in 
class discussion should try to get some first-hand contacts with dormitory life, 
especially after 10 P.M. when the bull sessions are going good. 


Some men, especially Freshmen, seemed to be drawn into contact with 
their cliques as if by some kind of compulsive force. 


“For example, a boy would return from a date and report to the members 
of his clique concerning his evening’s activities. He would decide that 
there was nothing of particular importance taking place on the floor, tell 
the gang that he must study, and retire to do so. In a matter of a very 
few minutes, however, he would return to join the group. Again, after 
a period of time, he would decide that he must study and once more 
return to his books. This cycle would continue indefinitely as long as 
the group or any of its members were around.” (Unit B) 


Around any major clique this process would be multiplied by four or 
five other boys, each of whom was very anxious not to miss anything and 
would therefore stay up until they were sure that nothing more was going 
to happen. Some boys took naps in the afternoon, and arranged their study 
schedule, so they would be ready for the night’s activities. 

For most young men just out of high school, the kind of clique behavior 
described above is undoubtedly a very important aspect of their personal- 
social development. 

From the standpoint of those responsible for dormitory management, it 
would seem to be highly necessary that they know who are the leaders of the 
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dominant cliques, and that they are able to work through these leaders jn follow 
any program involving participation of the dormitory residents. bragg 

The facts seem to be, however, that in some dormitories no programs and d 
involving the participation of the residents are carried on any more than in she 
would be the case in a hotel. Whatever social activities are engaged in are conve 
entirely spontaneous and undirected. Perhaps this is as it should be, since subdu 
spontaneity is certainly an aspect of personality development. However, oppos 
anyone who watches dormitory life day after day must be impressed with about 
the enormous amount of aimless activity which takes place and with the fact _ panies 
that large opportunities for better personal-social development of students are (5) u 
being ignored. Furthermore, what about those who are isolates or rejects? puttir 
Can anything be done for them in a dormitory situation? Resid 

It was soon evident in the North Texas dormitory units included in this , 
study that a seriously limiting factor in any efforts to build up general choice 
morale, or to help the student misfits, was that there were very few planned | above 
activities which could serve as a focus for socializing efforts. Aside from a ] 


partially successful effort to form a student council in one of the units, and | simile 
a few sporadic efforts to enter a team in one of the intra-mural sports, there _ of rej 
were no Officially organized or directed group endeavors and no calculated numb 


efforts to meet the social needs of individuals. This point gains added on se 
significance in view of the large proportion of their time which some men cy, bi 
spent in the dormitory. In fact, the two student counselors were sure that _ ‘ 
there were at least a few men who spent a larger proportion of their time best | 
in these dormitories than in all other aspects of their college life put together, own i 


including classes. self-a 
push 

SoME PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS ASSOCIATED WITH HIGH AND Low cloth 
CuHotce Status else s 


After it became known from the October choosing which men stood high | boys 
in choice status and which ones stood low on both criteria, it was possible the h 
to make notes in regard to these two extreme groups of men. This was done their 
with considerable regularity throughout the semester, and was intensified in that 
reference to a few highly selected subjects near the end of the term, particu- | onsi 


larly in Unit A. 
It seems best to summarize first the data in regard to the group rejects, _ | 
i.e., those who received more negative than positive choices. Sexué 


Several of the rejects corresponded quite closely to the generally accepted hims 
descriptions of the psychopathic personality type. Such behaviors as the takin 
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following characterized these subjects: (1) ego-centric attitudes as shown by 
bragging, selfishness, and showing off of knowledge, (2) attention-demanding 
and dominating behavior such as playing pranks on others (throwing towel 
in shower, putting fire-cracker in room), making excessive noise, interrupting 
conversations, starting fights, and using physical force (or threats of it) to 
subdue weaker individuals, (3) vulgar and disparaging attitudes toward the 
opposite sex such as bragging of sexual exploits and making many remarks 
about girls being weak and stupid, (4) occasional excessive drinking accom- 
panied by aggressive and abusive behavior toward others, obvious lying, and 
(5) unusual adroitness in escaping responsibility for anti-social acts and in 
putting on a “good front” when dealing with dormitory counselors and the 
Resident Hall Director. 

Although these boys were group rejects, they did receive a few positive 
choices from other boys who apparently admired such behaviors as listed 
above as being evidence of courage, cleverness, and success with women. 

It is significant to note that the kind of behavior listed above are very 
similar to the kinds of traits found by Kidd (5) to be most characteristic 
of rejected men in a dormitory at Michigan State College. By far the largest 
number of reasons given by the men in Kidd’s study for rejecting other men 
on several sociometric criteria included references to domineering, belligeren- 
cy, bullying, bragging, loudness, and inconsiderate behavior. 

Two of the rejects in the North Texas State College dormitories could 
best be described as lacking sufficient ego-strength to be able to hold their 
own in the inter-personal milieu around them. They were seriously lacking in 
self-assertion; could not stand up for their rights; and allowed others to 
push them around. When asked their opinions about another student’s 
clothes, his girl friend, or his English theme, they either had no opinion or 
else said only what they thought would be pleasing or flattering. One of these 
boys was subjected to a large amount of bullying and teasing. Undoubtedly 
the hostility which was directed toward these two boys was due not only to 
their being despised because of their personal weakness, but also to the fact 
that they sometimes engaged in kinds of behavior which the other boys 
considered childish or immature, such as asking too many personal questions, 
giggling over nothing, and over-responding to situations. 

It seemed clear that one boy was a group reject because he was a psycho- 
sexual deviate. He showed some evidences of homosexuality such as exhibiting 
himself naked, obviously watching other boys while they were undressing or 
taking a shower, and numerous feminine mannerisms. He was the subject 
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of many humorous remarks among the boys on his ramp. Several caricatures 
were drawn of him and hung on toilet doors. He made no attempts to defend 
himself or to retaliate. 


When attention is turned to the high-choice men we find a much higher 
incidence of socially approved and admired behavior, but the impression 
must not be gained from what has been said that either the low-choice or the 
high-choice men constituted a particular personality type. Both categories 
under discussion contained a wide variety of kinds of total individuals; yet 
in spite of this diversity there were some characteristic differences in behavior 
patterns. 


Certainly one kind of behavior which was much more typical of the 
high-choice than of the low-choice men was a more sincere and objective 
interest in others, as evidenced by helping other men with their studies, giving 
compliments, offering encouragement, listening to others’ problems, and 
loaning personal possessions. 


Consideration for others on the part of those of high-choice frequency 
was shown by the fact that most of them were seldom or never observed 
disturbing others while they were trying to study, making excessive noise, or 
engaging in a lot of annoying pranks or “horse play”. Although one of the 
sociometrically high men was an active prankster, the practical jokes he 
initiated were harmless (such as putting paper or salt in a roommate’s bed), 
and he was a very good sport when such jokes were played on him. In fact 
he seemed to enjoy them. 


One characteristic which was clearly evident in practically all of the 
highly preferred men was that of strong positive self-regarding attitudes. 
None of them were submissive to others, overly-anxious to please, or afraid 
to assert their true selves in their inter-personal contacts. In other words, the 
high-choice men showed considerable self-respect and seemed to assume that 
others responded favorably to them. This self-respect and self-confidence in 
inter-personal contacts undoubtedly served to arouse respect for them in 
their associates. 


Another kind of behavior which was highly characteristic of the most 
preferred men was an active participation in the more mature and socially 
approved forms of group activities, such as dating, attendance at college 
functions (sports events, plays, concerts, etc.), joining of campus organiza- 
tions, dancing, and participation in college politics. Also nearly all of them 
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were good conversationalists, and had an acceptable contribution to make in 
small group discussions or “‘bull sessions”. One was especially apt in repartee, 
while another told many entertaining stories from his war experiences. 

It should be noted that a rather high proportion of the men of low-choice 
status were also active in conversations and “bull sessions”, but in many 
instances their contributions were inappropriate, or boring, or were forced 
upon others. Here we see emphasis on quality or level of verbal responses, 
and their acceptibility to others, as opposed to sheer quantity. 


This point in regard to quality or level of response emphasizes a general 
principle which is fundamental to an understanding of high versus low peer 
acceptance on any criterion. This principle is that high choice status on any 
criterion is due probably, not to greater amounts of certain desirable traits, 
but to a more effective integration and use of a variety of traits which are 
appropriate to a particular kind of situation and which are in accord with 
the expectations or wishes of a fairly large proportion of the participants in 
this kind of situation. In other words, we may deduce from this general 
principle, as well as from the actual data, that the men in the study who 
received the greatest number of preferences on the two criteria used, were, in 
the first place, the kind of men who could adapt themselves to a dormitory 
situation and make the best of it; and in the second place, they possessed the 
kind of total personalities which maintained or enhanced the self-conceptions 
of a relatively large number of other men, especially in regard to their stan- 
dards of personal conduct and their recreational interests. 

As mentioned above, it is only in terms of such expressions as “total 
personalities”, “level of integration”, or “quality of response”, that the high- 
choice men could be clearly distinguished from those of average or of low- 
choice levels. In regard to any one overt trait-variable there was much over- 
lapping over all sociometric levels. This point which was illustrated above in 
reference to verbal behavior may also be illustrated in other behavior areas. 
For example, most of the men in the high category were conscientious about 
their academic work, but so were a good many others not in this category. 
It is true that the high-choice men were characterized, as a group, by par- 
ticipation in campus life, by positive self-regarding attitudes, and by genuine 
interest in others; but these characteristics were by no means confined to this 
small group of men. Instead, there were a good many others in whom these 
traits could be found in equal degrees. For example, one Freshman student 
was quite capable in mathematics and he helped other students with their 
assignments in this subject. In fact, a few students imposed on him for 
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assistance, but this helpfulness had no noticeable effect upon his acceptability 
as a person either in overt behavior or on the sociometric choices in January, 

It should also be stated that drinking, swearing, sexual behavior with 
women, and occasional destruction of property were also found to be rather 
characteristic of several of those in the high-choice category; but with the 
possible exception of one case, these behaviors were never observed to be 
extreme. 


From the data of this study, as well as from the findings of other studies 
by Bonney (2, 3), and Northway (8), it seems certain that those who are 
accorded high peer acceptance status in any group do not fall into a type, 
do not follow some one social success formula, and are not free from socially 
and ethically disapproved traits. This statement, however, should not be 
interpreted to mean that in a particular situation any combination of any 
traits is equally as good as any other. This is most certainly not the case, 


Although it is undoubtedly true that peer acceptance whether high or low, is | 


due to responses to total personalities rather than to separate traits, it is also 
true that some trait ingredients are much more likely than others to be 
found in a highly-desired as opposed to a poorly-desired total personality. 
This point is supported by the descriptive statements given above relative 
to behavior differences between men in the high- and the low-choice categories, 


The data of this study are in accord with such well known concepts as | 


“each personality is a unique whole” and “a total personality is more than 
the mere sum of its parts”. No doubt such basic facts as these are chiefly 
responsible for the zero order correlations reported above between the 16 
P.F. Test and the roommate choices. This self-rating personality inventory, 
like all others of this general nature, approach the evaluation of a personality 
on an item-by-item or trait-by-trait basis, whereas the sociometric choices 
represent an evaluation of total individuals in regard to their desirability as 
associates in a real life situation. The self-rating scale utilizes primarily the 
atomistic approach whereas the sociometric measurement utilizes primarily 


the “whole personality” approach and is determined, not by his judgment or _ 


wishes, but by the responses of others. 
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INTERACTION OF INDIVIDUALS IN RECONSTITUTED GROUPS* 


Epcar F. BorGATTA AND ROBERT F. BALES 
Laboratory of Social Relations, Harvard University 


INTRODUCTION 


Evidence is presented that each individual who is a prospective member 
of a group can usefully be regarded as having a characteristic rate of 
interaction, and a characteristic upper bound, with a tendency to increase his 
rate to his upper bound, depending upon opportunity. The rate actually 
achieved by a given man in a group is an inverse function of the characteristic 
rates of his co-participators. The total rate achieved by a given group is 
in part a function of the summed characteristic rates of the participants, 
However, the total rate of a given group is also a function of the degree 
of differentiation of the characteristic rates of the individuals composing it. 


For both groups and individuals, qualitative differences of performance 
are associated with differences in interaction rates. For individual persons, 
specialization on the side of task leadership is generally associated with high 
interaction rate. Persons with relatively lower rates tend to assume residual 
roles of supporting, modifying, qualifying, or rejecting. Persons with the 
lowest rates may be excluded or withdrawn, will tend to show high rates of 
tension, and may not contribute substantially either to the task or to the 
support of co-participators. 


The results of this study indicate that it may be possible to use diagnostic 
sessions to estimate characteristic rates of particular individuals and from 
this information to predict certain aspects of performance of groups re- 
constituted from these individuals. Conversely, it may be possible to predict 


* This research was supported in part by the United States Air Force under contract 
number AF 33 (038)-12782 monitored by the Human Resources Research Institute, 
Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama. Permission is granted for reproduction, translation, 
publication and disposal in whole and in part by or for the United States Government. 


We are indebted to the research staff at Maxwell Air Force Base, which assisted in | 


the collection of data. 
We are also indebted to Richard Mann for his assistance in the devising of the 


arbitrary classification used in this paper, and to Jonathan Robbin for his constant 


attention to the accuracy of the data. 
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certain aspects of performance of the individual in a particular group if 
we have estimates of the characteristic performance of each of the individuals 
based on previous diagnostic sessions. 


THE SAMPLE AND THE DATA 


The data are obtained from observation of 166 sessions of three-man 
groups. One hundred twenty-six enlisted Air Force personnel were divided 
into fourteen batches of nine men each. Each batch of nine men was 
organized and reorganized into twelve three-man groups in such a way 
that each subject participated in four of the sessions and participated with 
each other subject in his batch only one time.t The design attempted to 
limit the contact of subjects with each other before the sessions. Subjects 
had equal experience at each stage of testing. Each session was 48 minutes 
long. The behavior observed was classed under two headings according to 
the type of task: Actual Behavior (24 minutes which included time spent 
getting acquainted, planning role playing sessions, and discussion) and 
Role Playing Behavior (24 minutes which consisted of role playing two 
scenes planned by the participants themselves). The social behavior of the 
participants (the interaction) was observed and classified according to Bales’ 
categories of interaction process analysis.2 The data will be treated as two 
sets of 166 sessions each. 

Greater detail on the characteristics of the sample and session organiza- 
tion will be found in two previous articles.*-* Problems of scoring reliability 
and consistency of subject behavior, and task and experience as factors in 
the interaction of these groups are considered in these articles. High scorer 


1 Two sessions were lost in the scheduled 168 total since one subject went AWOL 
on a second day of testing. 

2 Bales, Robert F. Interaction Process Analysis. Addison Wesley Press, 1950. 
Briefly, the categories in this observation system may be identified as follows: Categories 
1, 2 and 3, showing solidarity, tension release, and agreement; categories 4, 5 and 6, 
giving suggestion, opinion, and orientation; categories 7, 8 and 9, asking for orientation, 
opinion, and suggestion; and categories 10, 11 and 12, showing disagreement, tension, 
and antagonism. The first three and the last three categories are known as the positive 
and negative social-emotional categories, respectively. The central six categories are 
known as the task categories. 

3 Borgatta, Edgar F., and Bales, Robert F. “Task and Accumulation of Experience 
as Factors in the Interaction of Small Groups.’’ Sociometry, August, 1953, pp. 239-252. 

4 Borgatta, Edgar F., and Bales, Robert F. “The Consistency of Subject Behavior 
and the Reliability of Scoring in Interaction Process Analysis.” American Sociological 
Review, October, 1953, pp. 566-569. 
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reliability and a reasonable range of consistency of subject behavior were 
reported. Interaction differences by task between Actual Behavior and 
Role Playing Behavior were manifest. 


OBSERVATIONS OF INDIVIDUALS 


Since we have four independent observations (sessions) in which each 
individual has participated, we have taken his average performance in these 
as the best available estimate of his characteristic interaction behavior5 
On this basis of classification, and further, considering the ranking of the 
individual in his batch of nine, we have arbitrarily placed the subjects into 
five classes. The operations were as follows: A frequency distribution of 
the initiated behavior (total rates) of the 126 subjects was arbitrarily cut 
into three intervals. The arbitrary cuts were made on a basis that gave a 
relatively symmetric distribution of persons around the middle cell in both 
the Role Playing and the Actual Behavior. In the sessions of Actual Behavior 
49 individuals were classed as High initiators, 34 Middle, and 43 Low. 
In the sessions of Role Playing Behavior, 40 were classed as High, 31 Middle, 
and 55 Low. It should be noted that the median initiator for the Role Playing 
set is lower in rate than the median initiator for the Actual Behavior set. 
The second point of reference used in the arbitrary classification is the cut 
nearest the mean score of the set. The third reference point in the classifica- 
tion is the ranking of the individual within his batch of nine persons. 

The arbitrary definitions of the five classes are: 

H_ The person is above the Middle initiators, and among the top four in 
the batch of nine persons from which he is drawn. 

h_ The person is above the mean, and among the top five in the batch of 
nine from which he is drawn. 

1 The person is below the mean, and among the lowest five in the batch 
of nine from which he is drawn. 

L__ The person is below the Middle initiators, and among the lowest four in 
the batch of nine from which he is drawn. 

M The residual individuals are classed as M, which stands for mixture and 
is given a middle value. 

Under these definitions we get the following distributions of persons. 


‘In the Actual Behavior set: H—46, h—=19, M=4, L—42. In the 


Role Playing Behavior set: H=36, h—=21, M=8, 1=10, L=51. This 


5 Actually, there is a minor restriction of independence since a person’s co- 
participators are chosen from his batch of nine persons rather than the total sample. 
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distribution is approximately that which was desired, that is, one which 
would allow us to expect to find at least a few cases of groups composed of 
three participants at the same extreme. 


Having a classification of individuals on the basis of an estimate of 
their characteristic behavior, we would like to know how well these estimates 
would predict the outcome of sessions of three-man groups composed of 
different combinations of these individuals, and further, the influence on the 
characteristic performance of the individual that participation with two other 
persons (of known characteristics) would have. To do this, the most rigorous 
research design would require that we again reconstitute our sample into 
three-man groups (again restricting contact before sessions) if we wish to 
maintain independence in our predictions in all possible ways. In our design, 
one would actually have used the first three sessions to predict the fourth, 
and thus satisfy the rigorous requirement at the cost of fewer cases. However, 
since we have not used information concerning the rate of the group in our 
derivation of types of persons and types of groups, we have not lost 
independence of prediction in this sense, and we decided to proceed with 
the larger available N of all sessions (166). 


In analyzing the composition of groups we have made use of an arbitrary 
weighting of individuals according to their classification, #.e., H=4, h=3, 
M=2, l=1, L=0. This allows us, for example, to classify sessions according 
to the total weight of the participants (or mean weight). The distribution 
of sessions by types of groups, and by total weight, is given in Table I. 


Two HypoTHESEsS ON INTERACTION RATE OF THE GROUP 


Two hypotheses were formulated before the analysis of the data. The 
first was that the total interaction rate (number of acts per unit time) 
of the group is correlated with the total of the weights associated with 
the characteristic performance of the individuals composing the group. 
This essentially states that individuals will tend to be relatively stable in 
their rate of participation, irrespective of the group they happen to be in 
from session to session. The weights have been indicated in Table I, and 
these were correlated directly to the total interaction rates of the groups. 
The correlations (product moment) were .38 for the Role Playing Behavior 
set and .40 for Actual Behavior set. Both these results are significant at the 
05 level with N—166, and we do not reject the hypothesis. 


The second hypothesis stated that the greater the differentiation of the 
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TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF SESSIONS BY CHARACTERISTICS OF PARTICIPANTS. 
ROLE PLAYING AND ACTUAL BEHAVIOR, ARRANGED RY TOTAL WEIGHT oF PARTICIPANts, 


Type of 
Group 


Total weight of 


Number of sessions observed 


participants 


Role Playing Behavior 


Actual Behavior 


HHH 
HHh 
Hhh 
HHM 
hhh 
HhM 


12 
11 
10 


10 
9 
9 
9 
8 
8 
8 
8 
7 
7 
7 
7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 

3 

2 

1 

0 


Total 166 


166 
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group, the higher the interaction rate of the group. Any definition of 
differentiation would be arbitrary, and the decision here was to use the 
amount of deviation from the maximally differentiated type, HML, as our 
measure of lack of differentiation. The differentiation scores of the groups 
were correlated to the total interaction rates of the groups. The correlations 
were .14 for Role Playing and .22 for Actual Behavior. The correlation for 
Role Playing is just short of significance at the .05 level. We again do not 
reject the hypothesis. 

Since the measure of differentiation and the total weight assigned to 
the group type are independent, we may ask the question: How much of 
the variance in the total interaction rates of the groups may be accounted 
for just on the basis of these two measures? Again, using unit sized arbitrary 
weights with the base at zero (the simplest weighting), the total weight 
scores and the differentiation scores were added and correlated to the total 
interaction rates of the groups. The correlations were .39 for Role Playing 
Behavior set and .45 for Actual Behavior set, showing a small improvement 
in the prediction by using the two independent measures. The improvement 
could be greater with more sophisticated weighting, but here it is enough 
to demonstrate that these two factors alone will account for about 15 to 20 
per cent of the variance. 

The analysis is parallel in Role Playing and Actual Behavior, and the 
results are parallel. The Role Playing, however, apparently does not show 
the relationships tested as clearly as the Actual Behavior. The differences 
between these classifications are not significant. However, if such differences 
continued to occur, one area which would be suggested for further investiga- 
tion is the influence of the roles participants assign to each other (or the 
roles assigned to them) on the interaction rate of the group. On an a priori 
basis, it might be expected that mis-matching of persons to roles would 
create tensions which would interfere with their ability to participate.’ 


6 This measure has an equivalent but reversed form which may be computed as 
follows: Find the minimum number of unit changes to reduce the group type to an 
undifferentiated form (e.g., to lll or MMM). To this number add 1 if the reduced form 
is Il] or hhh, and add 2 if reduced form is MMM. 

7 In our presentation we refer to role playing theory. The most comprehensive 
presentation of role playing theory is to be found in: Moreno, J. L., Who Shall Survive?, 
1953, Beacon House, Inc., Beacon, N.Y. Moreno’s interest and explorations include the 
relationship of role playing and actual behavior which are in part the subject of this 
paper. Readers are referred in particular to the section on hypotheses, pp. 696-717. 
Much of the relevant theory is to be found included in this schematization. 
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Two HypotTHESEs ON INTERACTION RATES OF INDIVIDUALS 


One of the crucial problems in the composition or reconstitution of 
groups (that is, assessment of individuals and assignment of them to new 
groups) is the effect that it will have on the particular individual to be 
placed with others of given characteristics. For example, group psycho- 
therapists often face the problem of whether to compose groups of patients 
for homogeneity or heterogeneity on any of several characteristics. With 
regard to interaction rates, should low participators be put with low 
participators in order to minimize competition between them and raise their 
interaction rates? Or, should they be put in with high participators in order 
to stimulate them to greater activity? Conversely, should very high 
participators be put with very high participators to increase competition 
and lower their interaction rates? If they are put with low participators 
will it bore them into inactivity? Two hypotheses were advanced relevant 
to this problem: First, it was expected that when all high interactors par- 
ticipate together, they depress each other’s activity. Second, it was expected 
that when all low interactors participate together, they depress each other's 
activity. The first hypothesis was based on reasoning concerning an upper 
limit for the group interaction rate, and the second hypothesis was based 
on the lack of stimulation and elicitation of response expected in such groups. 

For each individual a weight has been assigned on the basis of his 
characteristic performance over the four sessions (H=4, h=3, etc., as 
described above). In a given session this individual participates with two 
co-participants. The weights designating the characteristic performance of 
each of these two individuals are added to find the “total weight of the 
co-participants.” 

For each of the five classifications of group members for both Role 
Playing and Actual Behavior, the total weight of the co-participants was 
correlated to the interaction rate of the group member. The coefficients are 
summarized in Table II.® 


The data confirm the first hypothesis, namely, that in sessions composed 
of all high participators, the group members depress each other’s activity. 
The second hypothesis is emphatically rejected. In sessions composed of all 


8 Detailed tables showing the average raw and percentage profiles of initiated 
behavior for each type of person by each type of group, for Role Playing and Actual 
Behavior are not included for reasons of space. These, as well as other tables relevant 
to this paper, are available from the authors on request. 
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TABLE II 
COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN THE INTERACTION RATE OF THE GROUP MEMBER 
AND THE ToraL WEIcHT oF His CO-PARTICIPANTS 


r (Product Moment) Number of Cases 
Actual Behavior 
Group Member 
H —.78 181 
h —.74 76 
M —.34 16 
1 —.27 60 
L —.55 165 
Sum 498 
Role Playing 
Behavior 
Group Member 
H 141 
h —.91 83 
M —.90 40 
1 —.34 32 
L —.88 202 
Sum 498 


low participators the group members do not depress each other’s activity. 
The relation found, however, is an unusually stable one. Namely, irrespective 
of the person’s characteristic performance, and irrespective of the type of 
behavior (Role Playing or Actual), the rate of initiation of behavior of the 
group member will be an inverse function of the average characteristic 
interaction rate of his co-participants. 

The high coefficients of correlation and their replication indicates that 
a large amount of the variance is under control for prediction. While a 
number of explanations might be advanced for this extremely stable finding, 
the following seems to fit the data most reasonably. 

For any group, given a set period of time, there exists an upper bound 
to the amount of interaction that can take place in the group and still 
preserve adequate communication, no matter how high the characteristic 
rates of the individuals may be. That individuals stay within such bounds 
may be viewed as a minimum condition of cooperation. The fact that the 
highest participators tend to depress each other may be due in part to this 
upper bound. This factor, however, does not explain why, when three 
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characteristically low interactors are put together, they do not automatically 
rise to the mechanical upper bound. We infer, therefore, that the participation 
of a given individual is not infinitely elastic, that is, associated with his 
characteristic rate is an upper bound for him which appears to operate 
no matter how much opportunity he has to participate. We have already 
shown that a considerable part of the variance in the total interaction rates 
of groups may be accounted for by the simple addition of the characteristic 
rates of the constituent individuals. This could not be true unless such 
individual bounds existed. However, the inverse relation shown in Table II 
cannot be explained by either of these boundary conditions. It appears that 
no matter what the characteristic rates of the individuals may be, a 
competitive situation exists. This is to say that, in the absence of resistance, 
the individual tends to his maximum rate. The amount of resistance is 
determined by the characteristic rates of the co-participants. 


QUALITY OF INTERACTION ACCORDING TO RATE OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


Since we know that the gross rate of interaction of the individual differs 
according to the rates of the other individuals who happen to be in the 
group with him, it is important to ask: What happens to the quality of the 
individual’s participation when he is put in a group where his characteristic 
rate is depressed? What happens when he is in a group where he is allowed 
(or encouraged) to increase his participation? Or, in general, what is the 
typical quality of interaction for persons of different characteristic rates? 

The categories in terms of which the observations were made give a 
qualitative breakdown as indicated in footnote 2. Table III shows the 
average raw rate of activity in each of the twelve categories for individuals 
of each type, H, h, M, 1 and L, in the Actual Behavior sets. These rates 
are also given as percentages of the total rate. Table IV shows the same 
breakdown for the Role Playing sets. The second half of each of these 
tables gives an indication of “what happens when a man is put with high 
co-participators,” (i.e., with two co-participators whose total weight is 5, 6, 
7 or 8). (What happens when a man is put with low co-participants is, of 
course, just the reverse.) 

Note first what happens to the total rates of participation. In general, 
under all conditions, the total rate declines as we go from High to Low. 
(This, of course, is expected from the original definition of types.) In 
every case, the total rate of a given type of man decreases when he is in 
a group with high co-participators. This is also expected from the findings 
in Table II. 
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TABLE III 
AvERAGE RAW AND PERCENTAGE PRoriLes OF INITIATED BEHAVIOR BY TYPE OF PERSON, 
ActTuAL BEHAVIOR 


All Cases (Regardless of Types of Co-participants) : 


TypeofPerson H h M l L 
No. of Cases 181 76 16 60 165 
Category 
1 2.4( 2.0) 2.5( 2.5) 2.6( 2.6) 25¢ 28 19( 2.7) 
2 6.1( 5.0) 5.8( 5.8) 6.6( 6.7) 78( 8.6) 4.7( 6.7) 
3 3477) 93( 9.3) 13.9 ( 14.0) 90( 9.9) 7.9 ( 11.3) 
4 7.3( 6.0) 6.2( 6.2) 5.6( 5.6) 53{ 38) 3.8( 5.4) 
5 35.6 ( 29.4) 25.7'( 25.5) 26.3 ( 26.5) 24.8 ( 27.3) 16.8 ( 24.0) 
6 44.0 ( 36.4) 35.0 ( 34.7) 30.6 ( 30.8) 27.3 ( 29.9) 21.4 ( 30.5) 
7 74( 6.2) 6.4( 7.0) 74) 
8 2.4( 2.0) 2.0( 2.0) 42% .22) 13{ 135} 1.4( 2.0) 
9 0.9( 0.7) 0.8( 0.8) 0.7 ( 0.7) 0.5( 0.5) 0.6( 09) 
10 St 18) 1.1¢( 25D) 0.6( 0.6) 0.8( 0.9) 0.5( 08) 
11 43( 3.5) 4.6( 4.6) 38) $3( $28) 83) 
12 0.1( 0.1) 0.2( 0.2) 0.1( 0.1) 0.1( 0.1) 0.1( 0.1) 
Total 120.9 (100.0) 100.8 (100.1) 99.3 ( 99.9) 91.1 (100.1) 70.1 (100.1) 
Those Cases where Average Weight of Co-participators is High: 
Type of Person H h M 1 L 
No. of Cases 58 28 10 28 69 
Category 
1 27¢ 28) 2 27) 36) 19( 3.0) 
2 THC 6D 5.9( 6.9) 76( 7.9) 8.6( 9.9) 43( 68) 
3 9.7( 8A) 8.3( 9.7) 14.9 ( 15.5) 8.0( 9.2) 72( 194) 
4 6.6( 5.7) 5.1( 6.0) Sit SH) 5.4( 6.2) $2( 38) 
5 35.2 ( 30.3) 20.6 ( 24.1) 26.3 ( 27.4) 24.3 ( 27.9) 16.3 ( 25.7) 
6 39.1 ( 33.7) 29.6 ( 34.6) 26.7 ( 27.8) 24.1 (27.7) 19.3 ( 30.4) 
7 8.0( 6.9) 6.9( 8.1) 6.7( 7.0) 6.7 ( 7.7) 4.7( 7A) 
8 128) 16( 1.9) 19( 2.0) 223) 13°¢ 22) 
9 0.7( 0.6) 0.6( 0.7) 0.5( 0.5) 0.6( 0.7) 0.5( 08) 
10 11( 0.9) 1.2( 1.4) 0.9( 0.9) 0.9( 1.0) 0.4( 0.6) 
11 36(. 3.2) 3.6( 4.2) 28( 2.9) 4.1( 4.7) 43( 68) 
12 0.1( 0.1) 0.0( 0.0) 0.1( 0.1) 01¢ 025 0.0( 0.0) 
Total 116.0 ( 99.9) 85.6 (100.2) 96.1 (100.0) 87.0 (100.0) 63.4 (100.0) 


If the quality of participation did not change according to changes in 


the total rate, we should expect the changes in each category to be pro- 
portional to those in the total rate. In other words, the rate in each category. 
should decrease proportionately as we go from High to Low, and also as 
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we compare the performance of a man under average conditions with his 
depressed performance when with high co-participants. 

From an examination of the tables it may be seen that this is not the case, 
With minor exception, the task categories 4, 5 and 6 decrease more rapidly 
than expected. Low men are not only lower absolutely than High men in 
giving orientation, opinion, and suggestion, but they spend proportionately 
less of their own participation time in this type of activity. The other task 
categories asking for orientation, opinion and suggestion, again with minor 
exception, decrease about as expected. Asking questions is about as 
characteristic of High men as of Low men, though possibly for different 
reasons. 

One notable increase of rates occurs. Category 11, showing tension, 
actually increases, both absolutely and proportionately, as we go from 
High men to Low men. It might be suggested that this is an artifact of 
scoring, since “awkward pauses” and hesitations are scored in this category, 
and one might thus expect more scores in category 11 for Low persons, 
However, this cannot possibly be a simple relationship, since we find that 
while the total interaction rate of Role Playing is lower than that of Actual 


Behavior, the amount of tension shown is also consistently lower. Not only | 


are the differences quite clear and consistent, but they are perfectly in line 
with the hypothesis very generally held, that tension is associated with 
reality pressures of the task and tends to be lowered in the non-threatening 
atmosphere of role playing. 

This hypothesis, if sound, also serves to explain another curious thing 
about the rates of tension, namely, that when a man is put with high co- 
participators, his rate of showing tension does not increase, as we might 


expect on the basis of a “competition” hypothesis. Rather his rate of showing | 


tension decreases disproportionately fast. It may very well be that with 
two high co-participators in the group who can provide adequate resources 
for the solution of task problems, the anxiety associated with reality pressures 
is decreased. The data indicate that High men as well as Low men show 
lower tension rates when two high co-participators are present. This is 
consistent for both Actual Behavior and Role Playing. A hypothesis which 
rests on a notion of “shared confidence” rather than one which views tension 
simply as a result of “competition” and “getting crowded out of the dis- 
cussion” seems to be necessary to explain this finding. It still remains true, 
however, that Low men show higher rates than High men, and so we are 
not able to dispense with the competition hypothesis. We conclude that 
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poth types of factors are operating. It may be quite important, in composing 
groups, to recognize that “sharing in the success of the group as a whole” 
may operate to offset the increased tension of the lower participators in the 
group resulting from their “unsuccessful competition” within the group. 
This way of looking at the problem is compatible with the notion that 
differentiation of member rates rather than uniformity is associated with an 
over-all optimization of tension level. (Earlier in this paper we have taken 
HM Las the maximally differentiated group and found that high differentia- 
tion is associated with high interaction rate.) 


Although the absolute rates of disagreement and antagonism in the 
groups of this study are very low as compared to other groups that have 
been observed with the same method, there is some indication that these 
categories decrease more rapidly than expected by the hypothesis of decrease 
proportionate to total rate, as we do from High men to Low. Disagreement 
and antagonism are less inhibited types of negative reaction than showing 
tension. Previous studies have tended to show that when tension is high, 
disagreement and antagonism tend to be low, and vice versa, as if they were 
alternate forms (passive and active) of the same general negative attitude. 
This inverse relationship among the variables may be seen in the comparisons 
of the Role Playing Behavior and Actual Behavior in Tables III and IV. 
It is perhaps worth noting that while the data are not unambiguous, there 
is an indication that in the Role Playing Behavior individuals tend to increase 
their rate of disagreement when put with high co-participators. This again 
would be consistent with the theory that in the role playing normal inhibitions 
are to some extent relaxed. 


The changes in positive reactions as we go from High man to Low 
do not generally tend to decrease as fast as the proportionality hypothesis 
would require. Indeed, there is a strong suggestion that men in the middle 
positions (h, M, 1) tend to be higher than either extreme. This is very 
possibly a result of the differentiation of roles which occurs when one person 
(in this case H) begins to specialize more heavily in the task categories. 
When this happens, a situation is created in which another person may 
specialize in endorsement and encouragement of the task efforts of the first 
man. These two, then, may form a complementary pair, distributing the 
major portion of the interaction between them. In a three-man group, if 
this happens, the third man may to some extent be excluded from the 
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TABLE IV 
AVERAGE RAW AND PERCENTAGE PROFILES OF INITIATED BEHAVIOR BY TYPE OF Person 
Rote PLayInGc BEHAVIOR 


All Cases (Regardless of Types of Co-participators) : 


Type of Person H h M 1 a 
No. of Cases 141 83 32 40 202 
Category 
1 08( 07) 06( 06) O5( 06) 08( 08) 05( 08) 
2 234 47) 2.6( 2.9) 1.8( 2.0) 2.0( 3.1) 
3 98( 7.8) 10.6 ( 10.7) 13.5 ( 14.9) 10.7 ( 11.8) 8.6 ( 13.0) 
4 3.8( 3.1) 23.23) 2.8( 3.1) 2.8( 3.0) 19( 29) 
5 53.8 ( 42.9) 38.9 ( 39.1) 34.9 ( 38.6) 38.9 ( 42.7) 27.0 ( 41.1) 
6 39.5 ( 31.5) 31.6 ( 31.8) 23.6 ( 26.1) 25.4 ( 27.8) 16.0 ( 24.3) 
7 5.5( 4.4) 4.0( 4.0) 5.9( 65) 3.4( 3.7) 3.0( 446) 
8 6.3( 5.0) 6.1( 6.1) 3.8( 4.2) 4.6( 5.0) 3.4( 5.2) 
9 0.2( 0.1) 04( 0.4) 03( 0.3) 0.2( 0.2) 0.1( 0.2) 
10 1.8( 1.4) 13( 1.4) 1.3( 1.4) 0.9( 0.9) 0.8( 1.3) 
11 0.8( 0.6) 1.2( 1.3) 1.5( 1.6) 1.9( 29) 
12 0.8( 0.7) 05( 0.6) 0.1( 0.1) 03( 0.4) 03( 05) 
Total 125.3 ( 99.9) 99.5 (100.2) 90.5 (100.0) 91.3 ( 99.9) 65.5 ( 99.9) 
Those Cases Where Average Weight of Co-participators is High: 
Type of Person H h M | L 
No. of Cases 42 23 9 10 61 
Category 
1 0.7( 06) 04( 05) 0.7( 0.9) 04( 0.7) 0.6( 1.1) 
2 27) 33) 2.8( 3.6) 08( 1.1) 2.2( 39) 
3 10.6( 9.3) 10.7 ( 13.1) 13.3 ( 16.9) 8.1 ( 11.5) 7.9 ( 14.1) 
4 22%. 27) 24( 3.1) 2.8( 4.0) 13( 2.3) 
5 48.4 ( 42.3) 33.0 (.40.6) 25.9 ( 33.0) 31.5 ( 44.7) 22.2 ( 39.5) 
6 35.4 ( 30.9) 22.3 ( 27.4) 23.2 ( 29.6) 19.5 ( 27.7) 13.5 ( 24.0) 
7 4.8( 4.2) 2.8( 3.4) 44( 5.6) 2.1( 3.0) 3.6( 64) 
8 5.5( 4.8) 4.1( 5.0) 3.2( 4.1) 32{( 435) 2.8( 5.0) 
GQ 0.1( 0.1) 0.1( 0.1) 0.1( 0.1) 0.0( 0.0) 0.1( 0.2) 
10 22°C 197 1.6( 2.0) 17) 1.1( 1.6) 0.6( 1.1) 
11 0.6( 0.5) 1.1( 1.4) Gee 0.5 ( 0.7) 12¢ 2) 
12 1.0( 09) 0.3( 0.4) 0.1( 0.1) 0.5( 0.7) 0.2( 04) 
Total 114.5 (100.1) 81.2 ( 99.9) 78.5 (100.1) 70.5 (100.2) 56.2 (100.1) 


interaction. This interpretation of our findings is consistent with the earlier 
report by Mills concerning supportive behavior in three-man groups.® 


* Mills, Theodore M. “Power relations in three-person groups.” A.S.R., August 1953, 


pp. 351-357. 
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In the over-all picture of changes we find that decrease in total rate 
tends to be associated primarily with decrease in the task area, in particular, 
in giving orientation, opinion and suggestion. If a man has a high character- 
istic rate and is granted the opportunity to go ahead, he is likely to do so 
by increasing his participation in the task areas. Since adequate integration 
of the group requires that task efforts receive response (supporting, modifying, 
qualifying, rejecting), the lower members tend to fall into the residual roles, 
and their rates in the social-emotional area tend to become proportionately 
higher than for the task specialist. Withdrawal, loss of involvement, or 
passivity, of course, are also residual roles and may result in a lowering of 
all rates for the person, including those in the social-emotional area, with the 
possible exception of showing tension. There is some evidence in our data 
that the Low man shows this tendency. The person who wishes to compose 
groups for special purposes may thus be able to control to some extent the 
qualitative role an individual may take, aside from his general tendencies, 
by placing him with other persons of higher or lower characteristic rates. 

Conversely, if one knows that the placement of a given person relative 
to the others is likely to subject him to pressures to assume a given 
qualitative type of role, it may be desirable and possible to assess his aptitude 
or preference for this type of role ahead of time. 


QUALITY OF INTERACTION ACCORDING TO RATE OF THE GROUP 


In the last section we examined changes in the quality of participation 
of characteristically High men compared to Low under the hypothesis that 
changes in the categories would be proportional to changes in the total rate 
of interaction. It was found that the changes were not proportional. On the 
contrary, a qualitative differentiation of roles appeared. The qualitative 
differentiation that appeared, however, was the same in the Role Playing 
as in the Actual Behavior. There were absolute differences according to task, 
but aside from these, the qualitative differences from High men to Low were 
relatively constant over the tasks. Essentially, this may be interpreted to 
mean that there is a tendency for persons to fulfill the seme roles relative 
to each other within the group if their relative total rates are the same, 
in spite of changes of task. There are probably tasks of such great divergence 
in character that this tendency will not be manifest. However, in the 
composing of groups, it is important to recognize the existence of this 
tendency since it implies that there are pressures for the members to take 
different qualitative roles, other than those related to the technical demands 
of the task. 
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Another problem in composing groups is the quality of participation of 
groups with high interaction rate as compared to those with low interaction 
rate. Should one attempt to compose a group for a high total rate? If 
there are changes in quality of interaction from high groups to low groups, 
are they the same as those found from High men to Low? Tables V and VI 
show the average rates in the qualitative categories of all groups, as compared 
to the twelve highest and the twelve lowest groups. Percentages of total 
rates are also shown. (All groups will serve as the reference point of change.) 
Again, if the quality of participation did not change, we would expect the 
changes in each category to be proportional to the changes in the total rate 
of the group. 


TABLE V 


AVERAGE RAW AND PERCENTAGE PROFILES OF INITIATED BEHAVIOR FOR ALL GROUPS, AND 
FOR THE TWELVE HIGHEST AND TWELVE Lowest Groups, ACTUAL BEHAVIOR 


Type of Group Highest Total Lowest 
No. of Cases 12 166 12 
Category 
1 9.7( 2.7) 6.8( 2.3) 4.7( 2.3) 
2 25.6( 7.1) 173 ( 6.0) 6.6( 3.2) 
3 39.3 ( 10.8) 27.0( 9.3) 13.8( 67) 
20.8( 5.8) 16.9( 5.8) 143 ( 7.0) 
5 104.3 ( 28.8) 79.2 ( 27.3) 45.6 ( 22.3) 
6 116.3 ( 32.1) 98.0 ( 33.8) 63.7 ( 31.2) 
7 22.5( 6.2) 19.7( 6.8) 16.7( 8.2) 
8 7.6( 2.1) 5.6( 1.9) 3.1( 15) 
03) 2.2( 0.7) 23( 
10 3.6( 1.0) 2.6( 0.9) 10( 048) 
11 11.1( 3.1) 14.7( 5.1) 31.9 ( 15.6) 
12 0.3 ( 0.1) 0.3 ( 0.1) 0.2 ( 0.1) 


362.2 (100.1) 


290.1 (100.0) 


204.2 (100.0) 


It is seen that again the proportionality hypothesis does not fit the data. 
Perhaps the most notable departures from this hypothesis are in category 
11, showing tension, category 9, asking for suggestion, category 4, giving 
suggestion. Each of these categories actually shows an increase in the absolute 
rate in the Role Playing Behavior as we view the trend from high groups 
to low groups. The same thing is found in the Actual Behavior, with the 
exception of category 4, giving suggestion, but even in this case the rate 
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TABLE VI 
Averace RAW AND PERCENTAGE PRoFILEs or INITIATED BEHAVIOR FoR ALL GROUPS, AND 
yor THE TWELVE HicHEst AnD TwELve Lowest Groups, ROLE PLayiInc BEHAVIOR 


Type of Group Highest Total Lowest 
No. of Cases 12 166 12 
Category 
1 17( 05) 2.0( 07) 18( 0.9) 
2 11.5( 3.3) 6.1( 2.2) 23( 1.2) 
3 38.9 ( 11.0) 29.7 ( 10.8) 24.9 ( 12.5) 
4 6.6( 1.9) 78( 2.8) 9.5( 4.8) 
5 159.1 ( 45.0) 114.5 ( 41.4) 77.3 ( 38.8) 
6 99.5 ( 28.1) 80.0 ( 29.0) 56.5 ( 28.4) 
7 143 ( 4.0) 12.2( 4.4) 4.0( 2.0) 
8 16.8( 4.8) 14.1( 5.1) 83( 4.2) 
9 0.1( 0.0) 0.5( 0.2) 13( 0.6) 
10 3.2( 0.9) 3.6( 1.3) 3.7( 18) 
11 19( 05) 44( 1.6) 88( 4.3) 
12 0.3( 0.1) 1.5( 0.5) 0.8( 0.4) 
Total 353.8 (106.1) 276.5 (100.0) 198.9 ( 99.9) 


of decrease is slower than expected. If the rate of giving suggestion alone 
is considered, one might suppose that the low groups are more resourceful 
in dealing with the task than are the high groups. When the high rate of 
tension and asking for suggestion is considered, however, the indication is 
one of relative anxiety about the task and an inability to deal with it. 
In the Actual Behavior, categories 1, 2 and 3, showing solidarity, tension 
release, and agreement decrease at a rate faster than expected as we go 
from the high groups to the low. This fits with the picture of relative 
difficulty in arriving at a satisfactory solution of the task problem. In 
composing groups one may need to take care that the group has sufficient 
resources for dealing with its problem, particularly if he has put low inter- 
actors together with the hope of minimizing competition. 

The task may make an important difference at this point, however. 
In the Role Playing Behavior we note that categories 1 and 3 decrease 
at a slower rate than expected. Further, category 10, showing disagreement, 
increases in absolute rate as we go from high groups to low groups. This 
does not change our interpretation of ineptness as associated with the low 
groups. It appears that in the Role Playing situation where a person may 
feel less threatened, as inability to cope with the task becomes evident, 
more random behavior occurs (more ill-considered suggestions), and is 
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responded to in a less inhibited way, with rates in categories 3 and 10 
(agreement and disagreement) proportionately higher than expected. Category 
7, asking for orientation, apparently shows a difference in pattern between 
the Role Playing and the Actual Behavior, at least for the lowest groups, 
In the Actual Behavior the lowest groups are disproportionately high in 
asking for orientation, while in the Role Playing, they are disproportionately 
low. It seems reasonable to associate the high relative rate of asking for 
orientation with the greater reality pressures of the Actual Behavior for 
task solution. It may be noted that this relatively high rate of asking for 
orientation is not accompanied by a proportionately high rate of giving 
orientation, Category 6. This is congruent with the notion that the lowest 
groups are low also in ability or resources for dealing with the factual and 
logical aspects of the Actual problem. The same types of pressures apparently 
do not exist as strongly in Role Playing. 

The differences between the two tasks may be approached directly in 
terms of the profile of all groups taken together for each type of task. 
The absolute rate of interaction is lower in Role Playing. One possible 
interpretation of this difference is that the persons are generally more 
relaxed in the Role Playing, that is, under less pressure to get a specific 
decision made within a strict time limit. The qualitative differences are 
consistent with this notion. In the Role Playing there is less tension, more 
negative affect in Categories 10 and 12, which suggests less inhibition. The 
Role Playing shows higher rates in asking for opinion and giving it, relative 
to questions and answers of orientation and suggestion, which again suggests 
a more affective and less guarded attitude. In the Actual Behavior the 
planning problem apparently tends to exert pressures toward more concrete 
specificity and emotional neutrality in remarks addressed to the task. 


The Actual Behavior sets were not given over entirely to planning, 
however. Part of the task in these sets was “getting acquainted,” so that 
they were actually mixtures of two tasks. This probably accounts partly for 
the fact that categories 1 and 2, showing solidarity and tension release, is 
higher for the Actual Behavior sets. Another factor is that the final period 
of Actual Behavior for each group was a permissive period of discussion of 
the two role playing sessions that had gone before, and a certain amount of 
joking and laughing occurred. Similarly, between the two role playing sessions, 
as tension built up, there were also occasional breaks of tension release in 
“kidding” concerning assignment of roles for the next session. In general, 
it may be remarked, high rates of joking and laughing cannot be taken at 
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face value as signs of low tension. They should be considered in the context 
of the task and the rates in other categories, particularly category 11. 

Finally, it is worth pointing out that the qualitative differences between 
high groups and low groups are not the same as the qualitative differences 
between High men and Low men. The differences between High men and 
Low men we attribute to their relative position with regard to each other 
in particular groups. The differences between high groups and low groups 
we attribute to the relation between the resources present in the group as a 
whole relative to the demands of the task. It is possible that resources of 
the group as a whole tend to be additive in relation to the task demands 
made on the group as a whole, but the evidence appears very strong that 
the qualitative tendencies of particular persons are not additive in the same 
sense. The constellation of positions within the group appears to be a 
complex interactive result of system formation. 


SoME IMPLICATIONS FOR THE COMPOSITION OF GROUPS AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF LEADERSHIP 


In composing groups, optimum composition presumably depends upon 
the ends one has in view. At least three types of purposes may be 
distinguished: (1) Accomplishment of an immediate task, with all other 
goals secondary, (2) accomplishment of a task or a series of tasks, extended 
over a period of time within which the development of a satisfactory social 
organization is a critical factor, and (3) training of personnel for improving 
individual performance in a given role. 

For the realization of objective (1), technical ability in relation to the 
task at hand may call for selection of individuals according to this criterion 
alone. With regard to interaction rate, this might involve putting together 
all high participators with high technical ability. The risks of this procedure 
are that the social organization may be unstable and unsatisfactory for the 
participants. 

Where a stable and satisfactory social organization is critical, as in 
objective (2), the optimum composition of the group, aside from technical 
requirements, would seem to call for a gradient of characteristic rates among 
the members, with personality characteristics which would incline them to 
take the roles likely to develop from their relative positions by activity rate. 
Thus, a mis-matched group might be one in which the person with the 
highest characteristic activity rate prefers specialization in the social- 
emotional area rather than the task area. Such a person, on the other hand, 
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might be optimally located in a group where one other member had an 
activity rate at least as high or higher, and preference for the task area, 
In the first group the morale of the person might be as high as in the 
second, but the task performance of the first group might be unnecessarily 
low. We have found that there is a positive correlation between differentiation 
(existence of a gradient) ard activity rate of the group. On the other hand, 
we have also noticed that the very lowest persons are likely to be excluded 
or withdrawn. This would suggest that one should not compose for a gradient 
so steep that the middle persons exclude the lowest even from the residual 
supportive roles. There is some indication that the lowest man inevitably 
suffers from his unfavorable location, but it is also indicated that this may 
be compensated for to some extent by his identification with the success of 
the group as a whole. 

Finally, (3) when the major objective of composing the group is the 
training of individual personnel for improved performance in a specific role, 
particularly the task leadership role, one will probably wish to compose for a 
gradient much as in the case of (2) above, with special attention to the posi- 
tion of the individual to be trained. Presumably, practice in a given role is 


necessary for improved performance, and practice is available only if the — 
person is properly located with reference to his co-participators. Simple rota- — 


tion of personnel in a given group, where each is instructed (or admonished) 
to take the role of leader will probably not be as effective as the recomposition 
of the group in such a way that the person to be trained for task leadership is 
the person with the highest characteristic rate in the group. If only simple 
rotation is used, it may well be that what will occur is that the “natural” task 
leader will be more indirect in his leadership, 7.e., the leadership becomes 
“hidden.”’ Our findings indicate that this is true even though role playing is 
employed. Role playing as the group task may, however, aid in reducing 
reality pressures, lessening tension, lowering inhibitions, and promoting a more 
relaxed atmosphere in the group as a whole. This may be particularly valuable 
where the characteristic interaction rates of all the members of the group are 


on the low side. Role players, provided they are able to adjust the quality | 


and rate of their interaction sensitively enough, may be used as co-participants 
for a given person, in lieu of actual reconstitution of groups. 
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AN INDEX OF COHESIVENESS-MORALE BASED ON THE ANALYSIS 
OF SOCIOMETRIC CHOICE DISTRIBUTION 


SetH A. FESSENDEN 
University of Denver 


Two basic questions constantly face the group leader whether he be 
teacher, chairman, or industrialist: (1) What are the interpersonal relation- 
ships among my people? (2) What is the morale of the group? This present 
approach is based on the assumption that both of these questions can be 
answered by the same sociometric data. The first question has been the 
subject of considerable research, and it is generally conceded that sociometric 
data can provide an answer. The second question, however, deals with a 
problem which has not been so well examined.’ The purpose of this paper 
is to present an approach which utilizes the information commonly obtained 
from a sociometric test. 

It has been fairly well established that work-groups are most efficient 
when the tele is positive. Moreno has pointed out that when ¢ele is positive 
and active, spontaneity is increased and thereby greater creativity is released. 
Sociometric structure of a group may be seen as a rough index of tele. The 
converse of this would seem to be that when a group is composed of individuals 
who have little attraction toward one another, there is little cohesiveness or 
tele. Krech and Crutchfield? seem to suggest the need of positive and 
active tele? when they present group unity as a criterion for high morale. 
They offer these as among the signs of high morale: 


1. A tendency for the group to hold together through internal cohesive- 
ness rather than through external pressures. 

2. The adaptability of the group to changing circumstances in such a 
way as to enable the group itself to handle inner conflicts and to produce the 
necessary inner readjustments of an interpersonal nature. 


1 Of special importance is the work of J. L. Moreno in Who Shall Survive? (1953) 
and the initial approach by Leslie D. Zeleny in American Sociological Review, December, 
1939, “Sociometry of Morale.” 

2 David Krech and Richard S. Crutchfield, Theories and Problems of Social 
Psychology. N.Y.: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1948. P. 404. 

* Moreno has defined “group cohesiveness, a function of tele.” See, Note on cohesion 
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The Index of Cohesiveness-Morale is an attempt to provide such a 
measure, at least as a first attempt. Initially, the Index was developed from 
the hypothesis that in the group that was well integrated there would be 
found conditions to satisfy both the tele requirement and the morale criteria 
given above. It was assumed that the presence of many stars and isolates 
would not be favorable for a cohesive group. It was recognized, however, 
that personality characteristics are of such a varied nature that any pattern 
of interpersonal relationships which might be obtained from a sociometric 
test might show a considerable range in the choices received by the individuals, 
It seemed inevitable that there would be some persons frequently chosen and 
some infrequently chosen, but that there would be more whose choices 
received would fall between these extremes.* It was also assumed that the 
more permissive the group atmosphere, the more probable that the members 
would have adequate data upon which to base their choices on a sociometric 
test. 

We took as our hypothesis: In a group where there would be ample 
interchange of ideas and attitudes, the choice pattern would approach a 
curve which might approximate the “normal” distribution of personality 
characteristics. 

In order to check the choice distributions of groups which were known 
to have considerable freedom in discussion, six freshman classes in commu- 
nication at the University of Denver were asked one question which at- 
tempted to incorporate the three usual aspects of the sociometric question— 
friendship, reliance, and dependence: “As part of the final evaluation of this 
course you are asked to meet with five or six other members of your class 
to plan and to present a group project dealing with some aspect of the work 
covered this quarter. You will be given not more than one class hour for 
preparation; the rest of the planning will have to be done by the group of 
you outside of class time. You may select from among your colleagues 
those with whom you would like most to work on this project. Indicate as 
many colleagues as you wish. If there are any persons with whom you 
would prefer not to work, indicate them.” 

The number of choices made in the several instances averaged between 
6 and 8, which is quite high. 

In scoring, each choice received was valued at one point. It was felt 
that mutual choices should be recognized as values, so one additional point 


in social groups,” Soctometry, Vol. XIII, No. 2, 1950. 
“ Moreno’s “sociodynamic effect.” 
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was given for each mutual in which the individual was involved. This was 
felt to compensate for the varying number of choices made by the different 
members of the class. Those students who chose more of their colleagues 
as desirable partners would most likely have made mutual choices and their 
final scores would thereby be increased. 


All of these classes in communication were not conducted on an equally 
permissive level, so it should not be expected that the patterns of all of them 
would be similar. On an empirical basis using the opinion of several faculty 
persons, it was decided that a certain order of democracy existed in the 
several classes. In the following tabulation of the distribution of the scores, 
the classes have been arranged in the order from least democratic and most 
autocratic (A) to the most democratic and permissive (F). These judgments 
were rendered by the faculty personnel on the basis of personal knowledge 
of the instructors, their philosophies, some casual observation, and the 
grape-vine reports of students. The judges were very close in their indepen- 
dent judgments, which were derived through discussion, not through 
balloting. 

The statistic to be used must give some indication of the spread of 
choices received, the presence of considerable or few isolates or stars, and 
the general “normal” aspect of the curve which the frequency distribution 
could present. 

In a “normal” distribution, approximately 25% of the total number of 
cases would be included in the lower 40% of range of the distribution, and 
25% would be included in the upper 40% of the distribution. Therefore, 
the lower 40% of the range and the upper 40% of the range would ap- 
proximate one half of the cases in the distribution. If there were many 
infrequently chosen persons, the lower 40% of the range would probably 
contain more than 25% of the cases. If there were many highly chosen 
persons, the upper 40% of the range would likewise contain more than 
25% of the cases. If the choices were heavily stacked in the center of the 
range, neither the upper nor the lower portions of the range would be likely 
to contain the expected 25% of the cases. 


In order to relate the number of choices in the lower and upper 40% 
segments of the range to the total number and to determine pattern of 


choice scores, the following basic formula was decided upon: The total 


scores in the upper 40% of the range plus the number of scores in the 
number of scores or persons being chosen minus the number of scores in the 
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lower 40% of the range. 
Tileer 0% of range. When these items are computed in the “normal’ 


distribution, the result is approximately .667 as can be noted: 
aes 3 — = It was therefore assumed that the distribution ranging 
between .50 and .75 would be a fair approximation of the type of distribution 
of scores desired for the permissive, democratic group. However, we know 
nothing about the sampling distribution of this statistic and it should be 
noted that the use of it here is an arbitrary procedure. 


In the distribution of the scores of six classes given in the above 
tabulation, it will be noted that this computed index ranges from 2.85 to .74. 
The order in which these indexes occur is not exactly that of the democratic 
teaching order decided upon by the faculty discussions. However, there is 
a close relationship. The exactness of such a relationship should not be 
expected unless it could be established that the manner in which a class 
is conducted is the absolute determinant of the quality of class morale. 


It will be noted from this index that if there are many infrequently 
chosen members of the group, as is the case with both Classes A and B, 
the result is high. If there are many highly chosen members, the result 
tends to be low. If there is no spread so that there seems to be little 
discrimination among the choices made by the members of the class, the 
index tends to be very low. Analysis of the index formula will show that 
it describes fairly well the manner in which the choices are made. 


However, certain limitations should be emphasized. Any single person 
who gets an extremely large number of choices or rejections, can affect the 
Index radically. Further, there are myriad ways of getting the same score. 
An important caution is that the question used in the sociometric test here 
is one with “easy” response (i.e., high average number of choices). Where 
a “harder” question is used (i.e., low average number of choices), the 
distribution will be skewed to the right. This means that persons using 
this statistic should explore its characteristics in terms of specific questions 
used in the sociometric test—‘normality” would be next to impossible to 
achieve in a question which elicits only one or few responses on the average. 


In one of the classes used in the above tabulation (Class F) four tests 
were administered in the course of five months. When the Class first met, 
the Index was 5.60. By consciously attempting to bring the class into greater 
unity as a group, the choice pattern was constantly changed until at the 
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end of the academic year it was that given in the tabulation. When the 
leader knows the general status of his group, there is much that can be 
done to cause interpersonal relations considered desirable to occur. This 
report does not discuss this, however. The purpose has been to present 
the rationale and development of an index of Cohesiveness-Morale and to 
indicate an application. 
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DETERMINANTS OF SOCIOMETRIC RELATIONS AMONG 
CHILDREN IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


H. Orro DAHLKE 
Concord College 


The Problem: How can one understand and explain social relations? 
What fosters dissociative or associative relations? These questions state the 
problem in general. A specific formulation is this: how and why do antag- 
onistic and cooperative relations develop among children in the context of 
the institutional order of a school. This problem is also one dealing with 
preferential association. While there is an extensive literature on this topic, 
much of it is inconclusive and inconsistent (1). The approach to the problem 
as evidenced in this literature has been via psychological trait analysis on the 
one hand and a social class determinism on the other. That the institutional 
order of the school may be a factor has not been analyzed. 

Hypotheses to investigate the problem are as follows: 1.) The normative 
order of the school is the basic factor and this refers especially to the 
elements that organize pupil and teacher positions (2). This hypothesis as- 
sumes that the school is a relatively closed system, and thus, self-determining. 
As a closed system, the school is subjected to pressures from the outside. The 
structural elements that compose a society penetrate into the school and 
organize the relations among children. Such intrusive elements as factors 
lead to two hypotheses. 2.) The social class structure of the community 
orders social relations in the school. 3.) The requirements of age status and 
sex status order social relations. These categories are social rather than 
chronological or biological. Other hypotheses are as follows: 4.) Social 
relations are ordered in certain ways because of the child’s personality. This 
hypothesis assumes that a poorly adjusted child is more likely to be involved 
in a network of dissociative relations whereas a well-adjusted child is more 
likely to be involved in associative relations. 5.) Social relations are ordered 
in terms of assessments or values that are linked to the various structural 
elements within and without the school. 

Methodology: These hypotheses were tested in a New England small 
town elementary school. A pilot study was made first on the seventh and 
eighth grade. The study proper included grades 2, 4, 4-5, 6, 6-7, and 8. Over 
¥% of the children in the school was involved. The children were given a 
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personality test, California Test of Personality, Elementary Series, and a 
near sociometric test based on seating arrangement and clubbing questions, 
A sample of children in each class, with the exception of the 4-5 grade, was 
interviewed. Children were selected in proportion to sex, type of personality 
adjustment, and choice status. The interview covered four phases: 1.) the 
rules and regulations of the school in a variety of situations—class, halls, 
playground, cafeteria, etc.; 2.) the system of rewards and punishments; 3.) 
their reaction or interpretation of these rules and the system of control; 4.) 
their evaluation of the children they chose or rejected on the sociometric 
questions. Each class was observed for several days in a variety of situations, 
e.g., gym, auditorium, library, etc., and a diary kept on these observations, 
Teachers also were interviewed. The points covered in these interviews were 
about the same as for the children. A questionnaire on personal data for 
each child and family background was also secured. A variety of school 
documents was also examined, e.g., a class paper, minutes of class meetings, 
etc. 

The data was organized and examined with reference to the hypotheses, 
The data was subjected to attribute and sociometric analysis. Sociograms 
for each class were constructed. Interviews and documents were subjected 
to content analysis. 

Analysis and Findings: We will discuss the data only in relation to 
hypotheses 2, 3, 4. To discuss the others would involve a detailed analysis 
of the normative order of the school and the value system of the school, of 
the community, and of other institutional groups (3). It would also entail an 
analysis of the interrelationship of these various factors. 

In this first exploration to understand social relations among children 
we shall deal with three variables: the family’s community status, personality 
adjustment, and ethnic background. The choice status or sociometric status 
of the child is taken as an index of preferential association and of positive 
and negative social relations. 

In Table I the children have been classified by the occupation of the 
father and the choice status of the child. Occupational difference we shall 
consider as an instance of economic class. We assume that vocational status 


represents the key status of the adult, particularly the male. It is the position | 


around which the other statuses integrate. Economic class and status group 
are used in Weber’s sense (4): 


With some over-simplification, one might thus say that ‘classes’ are 
stratified according to their relations as to the production and acquisition 
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of goods; whereas ‘status groups’ are stratified according to the principles 
of their consumption of goods as represented by special ‘styles of life’. 
An ‘occupational group’ is also a status group. For normally, it success- 
fully claims social honor only by virtue of the special style of life which 
may be determined by it . . . The differences between classes and status 
groups frequently overlap. When the bases of the acquisition and distri- 
bution of goods are relatively stable, stratification by status is favored. 
Every technological repercussion and economic transformation threaten 
stratification by status and push the class situation into the foreground. 

On inspection of Table I it appears that the worker groups have lower 
prestige than the upper three groups. 

To test the proposition that there was an association between economic 
class and choice status in the school, the table was condensed to a four-fold 
table and a chi square computed. No association was found. We conclude 
that economic class is not a significant intersecting structural principle 
determining social relations among the children within the school, at least 
on the elementary level (5). 

The next proposition to be tested is that poorly adjusted children will 
tend to be rejected and that well-adjusted children will be chosen, or in more 
general terms, that there is an association between personality adjustment 


TABLE I 
Cuorce Status DIsTRIBUTION OF 163 CHILDREN By Economic 
Economic Choice Status 
Class Lowest Verylow Low Average High Very highHighest Total 
Professional 1 3 6 1 11 
Manager-Proprietor 4 7 7 1 19 
Clerical 1 1 5 3 z 1 13 
Skilled Worker 1 3 8 13 12 6 1 44 
Semi-Unskilled Wrkr 6 7 20 25 14 4 76 
Total 8 12 37 51 41 12 2 163 
TABLE II 
Cuorce STATUS oF 163 CHILDREN BY Economic CLAss 
Economic Class Choice Status Total 
High Low 
High 31 12 43 
Low 75 45 120 


x2 is 8917. With one df., x2 at the .05 level is 3.841. Yates’ correction applied. 
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and choice status. Table III shows such a relation. x? is significant at the 
.01 level. Yule’s Q is —.56, a moderate negative association between poor 
adjustment and high prestige and between good adjustment and low prestige. 
From this fact we conclude that personality adjustment is a moderately signifi- 
cant factor in relation to negative and positive relations among children (6), 
It is possible that the key status of the father may indirectly determine 
choice status by being related to personality adjustment. This proposition 
assumes that children having a lower position in the community structure 
would be less well adjusted as compared to those in the higher community 
positions. Is there such an association? This proposition is rejected. 


TABLE III 
CHotce Status oF 160 CHILDREN BY PERSONALITY ADJUSTMENT 
Personality Choice Status Total 
Adjustment Low High 
Poor 21 16 37 
Good 33 90 123 
Total 54 106 160 


x2 is 10.4126. With one d.f. at the .01 level x? is 6.635. 


TABLE IV 
PERSONALITY ADJUSTMENT OF 161 CHILDREN BY Economic CLass 

Economic Personality Adjustment 
Class Very Poor Poor Average Good Superior Total 
Professional 1 1 6 2 1 11 
Manager-Proprietor 2 1 10 5 2 20 
Clerical 2 9 1 12 
Skilled Worker 3 4 21 7 8 43 
Semi-Unskilled Wrkr 8 16 36 9 75 
Total 16 22 82 20 21 161 


x2, using the method in Hagood, M., Statistics for Sociologists, pp. 510-511, is 15.9068. 
With 16 d.f. x? at the .05 level is 26.296. 


Another possibility is that sex differences in personality adjustment 
may have a bearing upon choice status. By the term “sex” is meant “sex 
status”, a person socialized into that status, knowing the rights and duties of 
that position and the requisite conduct to those in his own status and to 
those of the opposite status. Choice status is linked with sex status. The 
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association is barely significant at the .05 level. Yule’s Q is .35. The direction 
of the association is positive. There is a moderate association between low 
choice status and boys and between high choice status and girls (7). 

The next question to investigate is whether or not the personality adjust- 
ment of boys and girls might be different and so influence choice status. 
Are girls better adjusted than boys or vice versa? From Table VI we 
conclude that there is no association between personality adjustment and 


sex status. 


TABLE V 
CHoIcE AND SEx STATUS OF 163 CHILDREN 
Choice Sex Status Total 
Status Male Female 
High 52 55 107 
Low 37 19 56 
Total 89 74 163 


x? is 3.8463. With one d.f. at the .05 level x? is 3.841. 
Yates’ correction applied. 


TABLE VI 
PERSONALITY ADJUSTMENT AND SEX STATUS OF 161 CHILDREN 
Personality Sex Status Total 
Adjustment Male Female 
Good 68 55 123 
Poor 21 17 38 
Total 89 72 161 


x2 is .000005. With one df. x? at .05 level is 3.841. 


In most of our large cities and in most New England communities there 
is a large variety of ethnic groups. The question arises whether this ethnic 
background has a bearing upon a child’s choice status. It is assumed that 
these groups are rated invidiously, and negative assessments are carried into 
the school. It is also assumed that children learn these positive and negative 
assessments and apply them to each other. In this way cooperative and 
antagonistic relations would be a function of ethnic background. Ethnic 
groups in Milltown are rated invidiously. Since the school studied was a 
public school, the number of children with ethnic background is small, for 
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most of them attend the parochial school. The smallness of numbers may 
effect results, but there is no @ priori reason why the significance of ethnic 
background should be completely discounted. 


Children were classified according to nativity of parents, whether a 
foreign language was spoken at home, and assumed national background, 
Assumed national background would be the case of a native-born child whose 
parents are both native-born and who thinks of himself and the famliy as 
Irish, or English, or German, etc. Such an assumed national background is 
communicated to other children, and it becomes an object of assessment as 
well as an element in the child’s own system of actions. The following 
combinations resulted from the criteria set up: native-born with English 
language spoken (NBE); native-born with English Language spoken and 
foreign background claimed (NBEF); native-born with foreign language 


TABLE VII 
NATIVE AND ETHNIC BACKGROUND AND CHOICE STATUS OF 161 CHILDREN 
Nativity and Choice Status 

Ethnic Background Acceptance Rejection Total 
NBE 50 27 77 
NBEF 24 7 31 
NBF 3 8 11 
MPE 12 6 18 
MPF 9 3 12 

FB 8 4 12 
Total 106 55 161 


x2 is 9.5956; with 5 df. x? at the .05 level is 11.070. 


spoken (NBF)—the speaking of a foreign language at home, whether by 
child or only by the parents, is a symbol of the continuity of the ethnic 
background; mixed parentage with English language spoken (MPE); mixed 
parentage with foreign language spoken (MPF); foreign born (FB). Using 
chi square, we conclude that there is no association between the attributes 
of nativity and/or ethnic background and choice status (8). 


A second approach to the analysis of the material is through interaction | 


analysis. This can be done in two ways: first, to examine the pattern of 
negative and positive choices; and secondly, to study the interaction through 
sociograms. We will not attempt the latter. Acceptance and rejection choices 
are indicators of actual or potential associative and dissociative relations. — 
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Our first effort is to find out whether there is any association between 
the economic class of the chooser with the economic class of the chosen. This 
choice pattern is given in Table VIII. The chi square test shows the existence 
of such an association for positive choices. The contingency coefficient 
indicates that the amount of association is small. 


TABLE VIII 
RELATIVE CHOICE PATTERNS BY Economic CLass 
Economic Class of Economic Class of Chosen 
Chooser Semi-Unsk. Skill. Clerical Manag.-Prop. Prof. Total 
Professional 16 14 6 4 3 43 
Manager-Proprietor 23 26 5 8 11 73 
Clerical 14 9 9 5 9 46 
Skilled Worker 71 56 5 20 16 168 
Semi-Unskilled Worker 111 96 18 30 31 286 


x2 is 29.5064; with 16 d.f., x? at the .05 level is 26.296; C is .21. 


The choice pattern may be examined in greater detail by the construc- 
tion of an index showing in-group preference as against any particular out- 
group. The procedure involves “securing for each subgroup (a) the actual 
ration between in-and-out-group choices and (b) dividing this ration by the 
expected chance ratio” (9). An index of 1.0 indicates indifference above 1.00 
self-preference; below 1.00 preference for the out-group. The indexes for 
positive choices are given in Table IX. The indexes do not vary far from 
1.00. The least preferred groups are the semi-unskilled worker and clerical 


TABLE IX 
INDEXES OF SELF AND OTHER GrouUP PREFERENCE BY Economic CLass 

Economic Class of Economic Class of Chosen 

Chooser Semi-Unsk. Skill. Clerical Manag.-Prop. Prof 
Professional 1.296 857 591 1.364 
Manager-Prop. 1.322 677 1.040 400 
Clerical 3.759 544 461 846 
Skilled Worker 1.362 3.309 1.273 857 
Semi-Unskilled Wrkr. 1.055 974 518 


groups. The preferred groups are the skilled worker and professional. Of 
the various groups the skilled worker children tend most to choose among 


themselves in preference to other groups. 
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The rejections are another aspect of this pattern, Table X. There | 
is a bare likelihood that there is an association between the economic class of 
those rejecting and those rejected. Indexes of in-group and out-group 
rejection are given in Table XI. As a whole negative choices are sent to the 
clerical and semi-unskilled worker groups. All tend to be more self-rejecting 
in relation to the manager-proprietor class. 


TABLE X 
REJEcTION CHoIce PATTERN AMONG Economic CLASSES 
Economic Class of Economic Class of Those Rejected 
Rejectors Semi-Unsk. Skill. Clerical Manag.-Prop. Prof. Total 
Professional 12 7 6 3 4 32 
Manager-Proprietor 29 8 1 1 - 39 
Clerical 23 10 3 2 6 44 
Skilled Worker 76 22 16 8 5 127 
Semi-Unskilled Wrkr. 127 51 24 8 10 234 
Total 267 98 50 36 25 476 


x’ is 26.133; with 16 d.f. at the .05 level x* is 26.296 


TABLE XI 
INDEXES OF SELF AND OTHER Group REJECTION BY Economic CLAss 

Economic Class of Economic Class of Those Rejected 

Rejectors Semi-Unsk. Skill. Clerical Manag.-Prop. Prof. 
Professional 2.303 2.285 .788 2.424 
Manager-Proprietor 013 027 .650 
Clerical 762 1.015 2.308 423 
Skilled Worker 500 406 1.247 1.100 
Semi-Unskilled Wrkr. .750 905 1.519 1.838 


Another perspective involves the choice or rejection by boys and girls 
as respective in-and-out groups. The index shows that boys prefer to choos 
boys (7.46) rather than girls, and girls choose other girls (7.00) rather than 
boys. This tendency is very marked as the size of the indexes indicates. The 
indexes are much larger than any of the economic class indexes. On the 
matter of rejection, boys tend to be more self-rejecting (1.26), but girls direct 
their rejections in a marked manner to the boys (.51) rather than to their 


own sex. 
Summary and interpretation: The following conclusions emerge from 
the variables examined. Economic class is not associated with patterns o 
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high and low choice status nor with personality adjustment. There is little 
impact of community structure upon the interaction patterns in the school 
studied. Even though pupils come from all economic classes, their socio- 
economic background and ethnic affiliation cannot account for the choice 
status of the children in the school. There is no “mirror-like reflection 
between the family’s social position and the friendship status of the child” 
as claimed by Neugarten (10). This interpretation of Neugarten’s can be 
rejected on theoretical grounds from the point of view of socialization. The 
children have to learn these class evaluations before they can be applied so 
that the class principle would not function in earlier grades (11). There is 
anecdotal and other material in Warner’s Jonesville (12) and Hollingshead’s 
Elmtown (13) which shows that the social class principle is decisive on the 
high school level but not on the elementary, though in Elmtown the ethnic 
and church affiliation of one group of adolescents was apparently more 
decisive. 

We find that personality adjustment is related to the interaction and 
choice status in the school. Poorly adjusted children will rate low as com- 
pared to those who are better adjusted. Girls tend to rate higher than boys, 
but there is no relation between personality adjustment and sex. Yet a 
personality adjustment difference and a sex status difference seem important. 


So far the study tends to reject hypothesis two and accepts hypotheses 
three and four, inasfar as they apply to the elementary school level. 


The positive and negative choices which boys and girls send to one 
another may be thought of as a form of interaction. It exemplifies the con- 
cept of preferential association. The near sociometric test secures this 
information on the verbal level. Thus the form of interaction may include 
actual, potential, or merely wished for relations. This is more likely to 
apply to the positive choices. The pattern of choice analysed has to be 
related to the seating arrangement criterion that was used, and this criterion 
may create the major conclusions to be stated. 


There is a small association between father’s occupation of chooser and 
of chosen in terms of positive choices. There is a very slim likelihood that 
this relation holds true for rejections, These two findings suggest that the 
interaction tends to take place within a class and so corroborates hypothesis 
one. However, detailed analysis in terms of in-group and out-group preferen- 
ces show that most groups tend to be self-preferred in relation to the semi- 
unskilled worker and clerical groups. These two groups also receive the 
larger share of rejecting choices as each class is compared with another one. 
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Skilled worker and professional groups tend to be the preferred out-groups, 
This finding contravenes an economic class and/or occupational status group 
determinism, for the direction of choices does not conform to any hierarchy, 


These general tendencies, of course, do not preclude children in the 
semi-unskilled worker group from having a high choice status. This would 
result if there were a clique of three or four children mutually choosing each 
other and at the same time not receiving many or any negative choices. This 
primary group structure then determines the direction and intensity of the 
choices. This structure was studied through sociograms and is not reported 
here. 


The analysis of these preferential choices shows that in many instances 
the in-and-out-group choices are not very strong. The most marked difference 
was in terms of sex status. Each sex centered is accepting choices amongst 
its members, but boys tended to reject each other and girls rejected boys. 
It thus appears from our analysis that the sex status seems to be the more 
important structural element in determining social relations (14). 


Analysis of sociograms shows that both girls and boys rate high and 
low, that some pupils with very poor adjustment are highly accepted by 
children and some of these are rejected. We find some well-adjusted children 
completely ignored. These variations from the general trends noted need 
explanation, and these variations, we think, are understood and explained 
by the evaluative systems in which children function and by which they 
assess one another. We might indicate that the evaluative system that is 
most important is the one that inheres in sex status and the one that is 
next in importance inheres in the pupil status. 
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RECIPROCITY AND ASSUMED RECIPROCITY OF ACCEPTANCE 
AMONG ADOLESCENTS, A SOCIOMETRIC STUDY? 


Davin P. AUSUBEL 
Bureau of Educational Research, University of Illinois 


This study? is primarily concerned with problems of assumed and actual 
reciprocity of acceptance between individual adolescents and their high 
school groups, and between pairs of adolescents. Secondary problems deal 
with the generality of predictions of own and others’ status, and with the 
tendency of adolescents to assume that they closely resemble the group (or 
that the group closely resembles them) in the degree of acceptance they accord 
fellow group members. 


These problems belong in the larger area of sociempathy, “ a form of 
social perception which refers to an individual’s awareness of his own and 
others’ sociometric status in a given group of which he is a member (2).” In 
previous studies, however, the author and associates were exclusively con- 
cerned with another dimension of sociempathy, namely, accuracy—with 
developmental changes in accuracy (2), and with determinants and socio- 
metric consequences of individual differences in accuracy of predicting own 
and others’ sociometric status (1). Earlier studies have operated with the 
concepts of “sociometric self-rating” (9), “sociometric perception” (10), 
and “relational analysis” (12). Directly related is Moreno’s tele, “responsible 
for the increased rate of interaction between members of a group” and “for 
all forms of interpersonal sensitivity” (10). 


PoPULATION 


The population consisted of 44 junior and 56 senior students comprising 
(with the exception of a few absentees) the entire junior and senior classes 
of University High School in Urbana, Illinois. The mean age of the former 
group was 15.8, and of the latter group 17.0 years. The sex distribution was 
33 boys and 67 girls. The socio-economic status of the group as a whole 


1 This research was supported by grants from the Bureau of Educational Research 
and the University Research Board, University of Illinois. 

2 The administrative assistance and cooperation of Professor Charles M. Allen, 
principal, and of the staff of University High School in the collection of these data are 
gratefully acknowledged. 
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was well above average, the parents for the most part being professional 
persons, a large percentage of whom held academic appointments at the 
University of Illinois. Admission into this school however, was unrestricted 
except for the payment of a nominal fee. 


PROCEDURE 


The sociometric tests were administered separately (with the assistance 
of a teacher) to each of the two classes in the course of a regular class period, 
After a four-page booklet was distributed the investigator stated: 

“T would like to know how well you are able to tell how your classmates 
feel about you. When you have to do things together with people, it’s nice 
to know how they feel about you, because then you know better how to act 
with them. No one besides myself will ever see the answers you write down, 
so don’t be afraid to write what you really think. 

“On page one, I want you to write the names of the three pupils in the 
class who you feel are your best friends. Write the name of your best friend 
first. 

“On page two, there is a list of all the pupils in your class. Next to each 
pupil’s name you are to place a number from one to five. ‘One’ means you 
do not want this pupil to be your friend at all. ‘Two’ means that you would 
not like to have this pupil as a friend. ‘Three’ means that you do not care 
whether or not this pupil is your friend. ‘Four’ means that you would like to 
have this pupil as your friend. ‘Five’ means that you would like to have this 
pupil as one of your best friends. 

“On page three there is a list of all the pupils in the class. Place a number 
from one to five next to each one to show how you think he or she feels 
about you. ‘One’ means that you think, ‘This pupil does not want me as a 
friend at all’. ‘Two’ means that you think, ‘This pupil would not like to 
have me as a friend’. ‘Three’ means that you think, ‘This pupil does not 
care whether or not I am his friend’. ‘Four’ means that you think, ‘This pupil 
would like to have me as a friend’. ‘Five’ means that you think, ‘This pupil 
would like to have me as one of his best friends’. 

“Page four also has a list of all the pupils in the class. On this page I 
want to see how well you can tell how popular each pupil in the class is, 
that is, how many pupils in the class want to be friends with him. Next to 
each pupil’s name you are to place a number from one to five. ‘Five’ means 
that you think this pupil is one of the most popular persons in the class, 
that he is one of the pupils with the largest number of friends .‘One’ means 
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that you think this pupil is one of the least popular pupils in the class, that 
he is one of the pupils with the fewest friends. ‘Three’ means that you think 
this pupil is just about in the middle of the class in the number of friends he 
has. ‘Two’ means that you think this pupil is between ‘one’ and ‘three’, that 
is, you think he has more friends than the pupil to whom you give ‘one’ but 
fewer friends than the pupil to whom you give ‘three’. ‘Four’ means that you 
think this pupil is between ‘three’ and ‘five’, that is, you think he has more 
friends than the pupil in the middle but less friends than the pupils you 
chose as five.” 


Results and Discussion 


In order to answer the questions posed in this study, four scores were 
assembled for each subject from the raw data provided in his booklet: 
(a) the mean acceptance rating he gave to his classmates (page 2); (b) his 
mean prediction of the acceptance ratings given him by his classmates (page 
3); (c) his mean prediction of his classmates’ sociometric status (page 4); 
and (d) his own sociometric status, i.e., the mean of the acceptance ratings 
he actually received from his classmates. 


TABLE 1 
Sprit-HatF RELIABILITY OF RATINGS AND PREDICTIONS 
Variable r (corrected) 
Predictions of own status ¥** 53 
Predictions of others’ status ** 98 
Sociometric status **.90 
Rating of others ** 89 


The split-half reliabilities of these scores, corrected by the Spearman- 
Brown formula, are shown in Table 1. In the case of the firs’ three scores 
listed above, reliability coefficients were obtained by correlating the subjects’ 
mean ratings or predictions made in reference to the odd-numbered individuals 
in the class with the corresponding measures relating to the even-numbered 
individuals. The reliability of sociometric status was determined by correlat- 
ing the set of mean sociometric ratings received by our subjects from their 
odd-numbered classmates with the corresponding set received from their 
even-numbered classmates. Reliability interpretation in this form implicates 
interpretation in terms of general tendency rather than specific relationship. 
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Table 2 shows the intercorrelations among these various measures. We 
shall not be concerned here with the relationship between sociometric status 
and prediction of own status which provides a rough index of an individual’s 
ability to perceive the mean degree of acceptance accorded him by his 
fellow group members. Developmental changes and sex differences in this 
social perceptual ability were reported in detail in a previous publication (2), 


TABLE 2 
INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG RATINGS, PREDICTIONS, AND SOCIOMETRIC STATUS 


Predictions of Predictions of Ratings of 
Own Status Others’ Status Others 


Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 


Sociometric status ** 85 ** 81 OS 03 05 08 
Predictions of own status 24 09 ** 59 **.79 
Predictions of others’ status —. * 40 17 


Generality of Predictions of Own and Others’ Sociometric Status 


To what extent was the tendency to perceive oneself and others as 
enjoying a given relative degree of acceptance from the group a generalized 
and self-consistent personality trait? One answer to this question was pro- 
vided by the split-half reliability of predictions of own and others’ sociometric 
status (see Table 1) which indicated the degree of generality of these 
functions over persons (i.e., perceive). Predictions of others’ status enjoyed 
considerable generality over persons whose status was being predicted, where- 
as predictions of own status were only moderately self-consistent, the differ- 
ence in degree of reliability being significant beyond the .001 level. This 
evidence of generality over persons is in line with findings that both accuracy 
of perception of own and others’ status (1) and tendency to over- or under- 
estimate own or others’ status (11) exhibit comparable or greater degrees of 
split-half reliability. 


On the other hand, no evidence of generality was forthcoming when 
measured in terms of consistency over different perceptual functions, i.e., in 
predicting the sociometric attitudes of others toward oneself as against one’s 
predictions of others’ sociometric status. This is shown by the negligible and 
non-significant degree of relationship between predictions of own and others’ 
status (see Table 2). In other words, an individual who tended to predict 
that associates would accord him relatively high acceptance was just as likely 
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to predict that the group would exhibit rejecting as accepting attitudes 
toward fellow group members. This evidence of lack of generality over the 
different perceptual functions involved in own as against others’ sociometric 
status is in accord with previous findings showing that there is no relation- 
ship between accuracy of perceiving own and others’ status (1) or between 
the direction of error (i.e., over or under-estimation) in perceiving own and 
others’ status (11). Evidently, an entirely different set of perceptual yard- 
sticks, criteria, cues and sensitivities operates when the sociometric status of 
self and others respectively is the object of awareness. 


Reciprocity of Acceptance between the Individual and the Group 


Although numerous exceptions were self-evident, it seemed reasonable 
to suppose that individuals who were highly accepted by the group would in 
turn tend to be highly accepting of the group and vice versa. Actually, as 
shown in Table 2, the correlation between sociometric status and ratings of 
others was practically zero. Thus, all degrees of acceptance and rejection of 
the group were equally characteristic of highly chosen and under-chosen 
individuals in our adolescent population. Cunningham (6, p. 174) reported 
similar findings in a group of fifth-grade children. 

Parenthetically it may be noted that both sociometric status (i.e., the 
mean acceptance rating received by an individual) and ratings of others 
(the mean acceptance rating given by an individual to others) exhibited 
considerable consistency over comparable halves of the group (see Table 1). 

From Table 2 it can also be seen that there was a complete lack of 
relationship between sociometric status and predictions of others’ status. 
Hence, a person who was highly accepted or rejected by the group did not 
necessarily tend to perceive his associates as similarly regarded by the group. 
An individual’s sociometric status has also been shown to be essentially 
unrelated® to his ability to accurately perceive his own or others’ sociometric 
status or to the direction of the error of estimate in such perceptions (1). 


Assumed Reciprocity of Acceptance among Individuals 

The most striking finding of this study was evidence of a marked 
tendency on the part of our subjects to assume reciprocity of sociometric 
acceptance between themselves and their classmates. This tendency is 


3 A low but significant degree of relationship was found between the sociometric 
status of adolescent girls and the latter’s ability to predict how they were sociometrically 
rated by their classmates (1). 
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previously noted in the literature (10, 12). Although, as we have already 
seen, there was no actual relationship between the degree of a subject’s 
acceptance of the group and the group’s acceptance of him, individuals who 
were highly accepting of the group tended to perceive or expect reciprocal 
treatment at the hands of the group and vice versa. This is shown by the 
high positive correlation between ratings of others and predictions of own 
status (see Table 2). Table 2 also shows that assumed reciprocity of 
sociometric distance among individuals was reliably more characteristic of 
girls than of boys (p = .05). 


How are we to interpret the psychological significance of assumed 
reciprocity? On the one hand, it is undoubtedly related in part to the 
mechanism of projection. Because we like a person, we are prone, without 
any supporting objective evidence, to project our liking of him onto our 
perception of his affective reaction toward ourselves. Thus, it has been 
shown that if individual A accepts B highly, he (A) tends to overestimate 
B’s acceptance of him (A) and vice versa (1); that college students tend 
to project their own personality characteristics onto their forecasts of others’ 
motives (3); and that persons who judge themselves as introverted or extro- 
verted tend to perceive others the same way (8). Therefore, insofar as 
assumed reciprocity is a reflection of projection, it is not an objective or 
realistic principle to employ in predicting how one is accepted by others, and 
may be regarded as one source of inaccuracy in perceiving one’s own socio- 
metric status. 


On the other hand, although there was no evidence of actual reciprocity 
of acceptance between the individual and the group when the mean socio- 
metric ratings received by our subjects were correlated with the mean ratings 
they gave their associates, unequivocal evidence of actual reciprocity in 
individuals’ acceptance of each other was available when affective interactions 
between pairs of individuals were examined, e.g., the degree of mutuality 
prevailing between A’s acceptance of B and B’s acceptance of A. This was 
demonstrated as follows: An assumed reciprocity score was calculated for 
each pupil by summing the individual discrepancies between each of the 
ratings he gave to his classmates and each of his predictions of the ratings 
they gave him. A low discrepancy score, therefore, was indicative of high 
assumed reciprocity and vice versa. These assumed reciprocity scores, were 
correlated with another set of discrepancy scores indicating each individual’s 
degree of error in predicting the sociometric ratings given him by his class- 
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mates*. The resulting correlation was .41 (p<.01) — .27 (p>.05) for boys 
and .56 (p<.01) for girls (1). Hence, since assumed reciprocity was positive- 
ly correlated with accuracy in perceiving the sociometric ratings of others, we 
are obliged to conclude that a significant degree of actual affective reciprocity 
was operative between pairs of individuals. 


To the extent, therefore, that assumed reciprocity reflects an existing 
state of affairs in interpersonal relationships, it cannot be considered a 
manifestation of projection, but must be regarded as evidence of accurate 
social perception and, hence, as a realistic working principle to employ in 
predicting the sociometric responses of others toward oneself. The finding 
that greater actual reciprocity prevailed in the case of girls confirms Flem- 
ming’s observation that adolescent girls’ friendships are more reciprocal than 
boys’ (7), and justifies girls’ greater tendency to assume that such reciprocity 
exists. 


In all probability, therefore, assumed reciprocity plays a dual role in 
influencing the perception of own sociometric status. On the one hand it 
constitutes a form of projection or subjective source of inaccuracy of per- 
ception; on the other hand, it betokens a realistic awareness of a very common 
objective situation in inter-personal relations which when taken into account 
enhances the accuracy of perception. The net effect of the operation of these 
two very different components of assumed reciprocity seems to be in the 
direction of improving perceptual accuracy above chance expectancy. 


Assumed Similarity between Individual and Group in the Acceptance of 
Others 


Was there any tendency for individuals to assume that they were 
similar to the group as a whole in the mean degree of acceptance they 
tendered group members? The answer to this question was found in the 
correlation between ratings of others and predictions of others’ status which 
was .40 in boys (p<.05) and .17 in girls (p>.05). The only explanation 
we can suggest for this sex difference is an hypothesis that adolescent boys 
are relatively more concerned with their objective, functional roles as group 
members, whereas girls are relatively more concerned with deriving rich 
subjective experiences from individual interpersonal relationships with 
associates in the peer group. If this hypothesis is correct, boys would 


* A low discrepancy score was indicative of a low degree of error or a high degree 
of accuracy in perceiving the sociometric ratings received from associates. 
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presumably be more disposed than girls to base the degree of acceptance  dlassr 
they accord fellow group members on their perception of the group’s accept. 
ance of the latter. In support of this hypothesis are the observations that | tions, 
clique formation is more characteristic of girl than of boy peer groups and simile 


that girls tend to spend more time with individual friends (4, 5, 10). by de 
Assumed similarity can also be considered a manifestation of projection tions 
in which the individual projects his own affective reactions toward others ] 
onto his perception of the group’s acceptance of the latter. The same form degre 
of projection is evident in the tendency of adolescents to overestimate the coeffi 
sociometric status of classmates they accept and to underestimate the funct: 
sociometric status of classmates they reject (1). This subjective tendency Thus, 
constitutes a major source of perceptual error in predicting the sociometric enjoy 
status of others, It is counterbalanced, however, by the fact that to the perce] 
extent that individuals rate each other in accordance with their perceptions was s 
of the group’s acceptance of others, these latter perceptions have less chance other: 
of proving discrepant—since the ratings that determine sociometric status ; 
tend to conform to the same shared group attitudes toward group members indivi 
that serve as the objects of perception. Hence, assumed similarity scores as at 
calculated in a manner comparable to that of assumed reciprocity scores A sin 
described above, show no correlation whatsoever, neither positive nor negative, and h 
with accuracy of predicting others’ status (1). | 3 
But if it is true that assumed similarity is more indicative than assumed than 
reciprocity of subjective perceptual distortion, it is also decidedly less preva- selves 
lent. This less marked tendency for subjects to assume similarity between subje 
themselves and the group in the acceptance of others than to assume reci- of the 
— procity of acceptance between themselves and others is realistically in : 
; accord with the fact that (a) actual reciprocity is more prevalent than simila 
actual similarity, and (b) actual reciprocity, when assumed, can enhance other: 
4 accuracy of perceiving own status more than actual similarity, when assumed, pupil: 
e can enhance accuracy of perceiving others’ status. attitu 
norm: 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
One hundred juniors and seniors in a University high school were 
asked to rate their classmates on a five point scale in terms of person 1. A 
acceptability as friends, and to predict how each of their classmates would 
rate them and be rated in turn by the group on the same basis. Four scores “—" 
were assembled for each subject: the mean acceptance rating he gave to his 
classmates, his mean prediction of the acceptance ratings given him by his 
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classmates, his mean prediction of his classmates’ sociometric status, and his 
own sociometric status. Information regarding the generality of these func- 
tions, about actual and assumed reciprocity of acceptance, and about assumed 
similarity between self and group in the acceptance of others was obtained 
by determining the split-half reliability of these scores and the intercorrela- 
tions among them. 

1. Predictions of own and others’ status enjoyed moderate and high 
degrees of generality over persons respectively, as indicated by the reliability 
coefficients of .53 and .98. However, generality over these two perceptual 
functions (i.e., awareness of own and others’ status) was completely lacking. 
Thus, individuals tended to perceive themselves and others as consistently 
enjoying a characteristic degree of acceptance from the group; but this 
perceptual self-consistency was not upheld when the object of perception 
was shifted from the sociometric status of self to the sociometric status of 
others or vice versa. 


2. No reciprocity of acceptance whatsoever prevailed between the 
individual and the group. A pupil who was highly accepted by the group 
as a whole was not necessarily highly accepting of the group, and vice versa. 
A similar lack of relationship prevailed between a pupil’s sociometric status 
and his tendency to predict high or low sociometric status for others. 

3. There was a marked tendency, reliably greater on the part of girls 
than boys, for subjects to assume reciprocity of acceptance between them- 
selves and others. Assumed reciprocity was interpreted as indicative of both 
subjective distortion of perception (projection) and of realistic awareness 
of the actual operation of affective reciprocity between pairs of individuals. 

4. Boys differed from girls in assuming that they were significantly 
similar to the group norm in the mean degree of acceptance they tendered 
others. Assumed similarity was interpreted as both a form of projection of 
pupils’ affective reactions toward others onto their perception of group 
attitudes, and as a form of uncritical identification with perceived group 
norms. 
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AN OPERATIONAL THEORY OF ROLES 


Lewis YABLONSKY 
Moreno Institute, New York City 


This paper will attempt to develop an operational theory, based on 
Moreno’s doctrine of spontaneity,! which may be useful for the empirical 
analysis of roles. Few writers have dealt with the concept beyond the 
point of generalized abstract theory. Most conceptualizations with reference 
to role theory have been either “content”’, “abstract” or “ideal type” analytic 
constructs. Linton, for example, states that status is a position in a group 
whereas the role associated with a particular status is the dynamic aspect 
of it and refers to the rights, duties and obligations associated with the 
particular role. Kingsley Davis discusses the concept referring to role 
as the specific aspect of status. He states that a role is “how an individual 
actually performs in a given position, as distinct from how he is supposed 
to perform.”* He does not, however, go beyond the general point of 
“actually” in his conceptual scheme. G. H. Mead dealt with role from a 
psychological standpoint making reference to taking the role of the other, 
a form of empathic procedure where an actor in a situation attempts to 
“feel” into the expectations of another or others in a specific situation and 
take the “generalized other” into account in determining his action.‘ 
Newcomb refers to an ideal type analysis where “. . . any prescribed role 
includes a good many alternatives, some but not all of which are required. 
It is the function not the specific behavior, which is demanded. Roles and 
prescribed roles, therefore, are not concepts which refer to the actual 
behavior of any given individual.”® More recently Parsons has developed 
a schema of action which attempts to utilize a role conceptualization as a 


1 J. L. Moreno, Who Shall Survive (Beacon: Beacon House, Inc., 1953), see 
Book I, The Sociometric System. 

2 Ralph Linton, The Study of Man (New York: Appleton-Century, 1936) Chap- 
ter 8. 

3 Kingsley Davis, Human Society (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1949) Chapter 4. 
ter 4. 

4 G. H. Mead, Mind, Self and Society (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934). 
Pp. 173-178. 

5 Theodore Newcomb, Social Psychology (New York: The Dryden Press, Inc., 
1950). P. 330. 
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central theme in theorizing social action. He makes reference to ego and 
alter(s) reciprocal interaction in a situation where ego acts with reference 
to alter(s) in terms of his (egos) conception of the expectation of alter 
which if completely fulfilled produces an “optimization of gratification” for 
both ego and alter (s). This interaction system is theoretically similar to 
the classical economist’s conceptualization of the “Ideal Market Situation” 
which we know never has or will exist, but is useful for conceptual purposes, 
Parsons has more succinctly stated the basic limitation of most role theories, 
He makes the “ideal” interaction situation the center of his conceptual 
scheme. 

A theory of roles can come closer to the empirical operation of role, 
An actional, operational conception of role theory should attempt to 
represent the realities of roles as they emerge in actional situations. Role 
theory should be brought into line with the modern methods and tech- 
niques now available for measuring and analyzing their operation. It is 
no longer necessary to be satisfied with role “content” or “ideal type” 
analysis. There are methods such as sociodrama, psychodrama, role tests, 
situation tests and others which may be applied to investigate how roles 
processes emerge in situ. 

Role conceptualization which maintains that people in interaction are 
like two mechanized cogs in a social machine has some value if it is ex- 
plicitly stated and understood that in action this is not the case. People 
in action are in a constant process of warming up, becoming spontaneous 
and creating cultural role conserves which will be modified again the very 
next time this type of role form is expressed. The spontaneity of the role 
activated falls on a continuum from a highly spontaneous performance to, 
at the other extreme, a lifeless mechanized performance. 

Conceptually, roles may be viewed as systems of responses which are 
hinged to various reference and membership groups in which an individual 
participates. On this level of analysis certain statements may be made with 
reference to rights, duties and obligations which inhere within a role. For 
example, a stenographer’s role may involve typing letters, filing, etc. A 
list could be made of the types and forms of behavioral expectations which 
operate within this particular role. This conceptual approach, however, 
does not offer a framework for considering the dynamics of the various 
activities associated with the role. An adequate, actional role theory should 
offer a framework for the processual “how” of an individual’s performance 
within a particular role; it is not enough—to merely know the content. 


6 Talcott Parsons, The Social System (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1951). Chapter 6. 
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Roles are the essential building blocks of a social system. Some focus 
should be placed on the theoretical development of the dynamics of a role. 
Role content only has reference to the structural aspect which defines some 
“ideal” action of a role, whereas an operational theory deals with the actional 
emergence of a role. 

This theory attempts to be geared to role behavior in the moment of 
action as it evolves, not with reference to a frozen “actional” system where 
the content of “pattern-variables” or the content of “rights, duties and 
obligations” may be counted in an inventory fashion. The fundamental 
conceptual factors which are the foundation of this role action theory are: 
1) the warm-up, 2) spontaneity, 3) creativity and 4) the role conserve. 
The theory could start with any one of these conceptual factors as they 
are all inextricably interrelated and form a composite entity. 


THE RoLte Warm-Up 


A person in an interaction situation doesn’t commence to individuate 
his role in the same manner as one would start an automobile engine by 
turning on the ignition. The perceptual field of the situation and the group 
involved must begin to develop some meaning in the immediate purview 
of the actorial role involved. One characteristic of the role warm-up is 
the time factor. The meaning for the actor may be more immediate with 
a quick response expected, for example in the case of a role-player such as 
a soldier in battle, or it may be a role warm-up which can develop more 
slowly, as for example in the case of a chess player. 

Anthor characteristic of the role warm-up is the factor of involvement 
of the actor. Some warm-ups may be superficial, as in a situation of role 
behavior that has little meaning for the actor involved. An example of this 
type might be the role behavior of an assembly line worker as compared 
to the active involvement of a patient in a therapeutic session. Self-involve- 
ment in a role represents another important factor of the warm-up. 

Roles often involve what may be called the mixed warm-up. In a mixed 
warm-up an analysis can be made of which of the areas of action is super- 
ordinate or subordinate for the actor. An example of the mixed warm-up 
is often demonstrated in a psychodramatic session where a subject may 
have a partial warm-up to two important life situations at the same time. 

To summarize, the activation of any role includes some minimal 
reference to the warm-up process. To ignore this aspect of role theory is to 
deal only partially with the concept. 
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SPONTANEITY AND ROLE THEORY 


An oversimplification of Moreno’s concept of spontaneity offers that 
“spontaneity is an adequate response to a new situation, or a new response 
to an old situation.” This statement implies that even if a role were most 
explicitly defined for an actor some amount of spontaneity must evolve, For 


a role to come to life in a particular situation the role player must invoke — 
some spontaneity, if he is to respond adequately. Few roles are so ex. | 
plicitly defined for an actor that he can mechanically act out its specifica. | 
tions within a situation. Even when certain roles are most explicit a shift | 
in the structure of the situation has an effect on the actor and requires some _ 


measure of spontaneity. 

Spontaneity is, therefore, a basic concept for understanding role 
behavior in action. We should have some knowledge of the amount of 
spontaneity required. For example, a worker on an assembly line would 
utilize in the activation of his role a bare minimum of spontaneity, most 
likely just enough ot escape the death-like boredom of mechanized activity, 
On the other hand, a research scientist would have to muster considerable 
spontaneity in order to devise methods for “adequately” playing out his 


role. Within the same role form two individuals may differ appreciably in | 


the amount of spontaneity they each utilize in acting out their roles. Con- 
sider the role behavior differential between two professors lecturing on the 
same topic. One may be most spontaneous in his presentation, adequately 
fulfilling the requirements of the classroom situation, where another rambles 
on in an ineffectual delivery of essentially the same subject matter. To 
understand role behavior, an adequate role theory must fully assess the 
spontaneity quotient of the actor. Discussions of “rights, duties and obliga- 
tions” or “optimization of gratification” is not sufficient, the spontaneity 
factor must be taken into account.” 


CREATIVITY AND Rote THEORY 


The activation of creativity is a function of spontaneity. The more 
spontaneous an individual activates his role, the more creative will be his 
performance. A role which is acted out in complete accordance with 
established prescriptions will produce nothing new. It will merely be a 
rehash of the same format which has already been created. The ultimate 
example of this type of role enactment takes place in the theatre. There 


7 The spontaneity factor of a role may be effectively measured with “spontaneity 
tests” as developed by J. L. Moreno. See Who Shall Survive. P. 337-369. 
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actors memorize and repeat lines and gestures which are already formed. 
On the other end of the continuum, an individual put into a totally new 
situation will have to muster enough spontaneity to create an adequate 
response to this new type of situation. Of course no situation is totally new— 
there is always some referent to which the actor may orient himself. To 
the extent, however, that he recapituates an old response to his role behavior 
in the situation, to that extent is he not being spontaneous and hence not 
creative. 

New role forms are constantly being creative in a social system as each 
actor individuates certain role specifications with a certain measure of 
spontaneity. The role of the sociologist in American society has changed 
appreciably in the last 25 years as a result of repeated changes of per- 
formances on the part of many spontaneous sociologists who gear their 
activities to adequately respond to the demands of new situations. Roles 
are always in flux as a result of spontaneous-creative activation on the 
part of people who act out these various roles. An adequate concept of 
role theory should take the concept of creativity and its measurement® into 
account, not only in the moment of action, but with reference to the long 
term resultants of spontaneous role playing. 


THE Rote CONSERVE AND ROLE THEORY 


The finished product of the process of the warm-up, spontaneity and 
creativity, is the role conserve. This is the area of role theory which has 
been the ordinary concern of most role theorists. The role conserve is an 
end-product which is continuously undergoing change as it is re-activated. 
Role conserves are not to be underestimated in this conceptual scheme as 
they play an important part in the empirical role process. The conserve is 
the structure or skeleton on which revolve the warm-up, spontaneity and 
creativity. These important concepts do not operate in a vacuum—there 
must be some organized construction upon which they act. This is the role 
conserve. 

A role conserve, however, is nothing more than an implied category. 
By itself it is no more than a lifeless designation. In order to adequately 
understand a role the warm-up, spontaneity and creativity of an actor must 
be assessed. 


The conserve, or any of the other categories should not be considered 


8 J. L. Moreno, Psychodrama, Vol. I, p. 85-120. 
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separately. Following a role through its warm-up, spontaneity, creativity 
and conserved form offers a conceptually precise evaluation of what is 
involved in its activation. An adequate conception of role must necessarily 
take all of the stated dimensions into account. 


CONCLUSION 


The writer recognizes many frailties in the construction of the theory 
of roles here presented. It is his opinion, however, that it is necessary to 
explore theories which take into account the totality of dimensions ‘involved 
in social role action. For this reason, Moreno’s Doctrine of Spontaneity and 
Creativity is indispensable to any adequate formulation of role theory. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


La Vocation Actuelle de la Sociologie, Georges Gurvitch, Presses Universitaires 
de France: 108, Boulevard Saint-Germain, Paris VI, 1950, pp. 607, viii. 


This collection of essays by the most prominent French sociologist is 
enlightening to an American for several reasons. First, since the collection 
of essays is broadly based, it points a sharp contrast to the common type 
of text book used in American colleges which is a collection of odd and 
interesting facts about social rather than sociological problems. Second, it 
brings home the fact that while the Americans have been empirical in their 
approach they have also been segmented and narrow at many points. And 
third, it demonstrates that the French are making admirable strides in 
integrating materials developed in America into their thinking. 

While Gurvitch is known primarily for his work in the sociology of 
law and sociology of knowledge, this volume of essays locates his interest 
as a more general concern with the frame of reference of sociological thought. 
This self conscious interest in the present state of sociological thought is 
presented in terms of the instability of past sociological theory, but at the 
same time, Gurvitch takes pains to trace at every juncture the developing 
trends which lead to the present condition. His judgment is optimistic, 
however, and he notes the existence of many schools of thought (actually 
more accurately identified with psychology) which are converging, though 
largely by default. Similarly, Gurvitch expresses an optimism that the 
more sophisticated methodology of the social sciences will permeate philosophy 
and other marginal areas. This analysis is presented in the two new essays, 
“La vocation actuelle de la sociologie,”’ and “Les faux problémes de la 
sociologie au XIX°® siécle.” 

Again, in a new essay titled, “La sociologie en profondeur,” Gurvitch 
views 20th century sociology as multi-dimensional. The totality of description 
of social phenomena involves several depths, and these are carefully outlined 
and considered. 

While the above new materials are of interest to the sociologist, of 
greater interest to him will be the rewriting of Gurvitch’s famous essay on 
microsociology. The rewriting is extensive and forms a major contribution 
in conjunction with an entirely new chapter on the types of groupings. 
A central point of Gurvitch’s presentation of microsociology is an analysis 
of sociometric researches in this country, primarily those of Moreno and 
his students. This continued attention of the author to microsociology should 
receive a good audience among persons doing small group research here. 
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A second half of the book, which comes almost as a bonus, includes 
previously published essays analyzing the contributions of Durkheim, Mauss, 
Bergson, Malinowsky, Frazer, Marx and others. All in all, the collection of L! 
essays is of uniformly high quality, and persons who invest even a little 
time in reading them will find themselves well rewarded. 
E. F. BorGATTA 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


UNIVERSITE DE PARIS 
LABORATOIRE D’EXPERIMENTATION SOCIOMETRIQUE 
ET PSYCHO-SOCIOLOGIQUE 
PROGRAMME DES ENTRETIENS 
| (1953-1954) 
| Les Lundis 4 17 heures 
4, LES STEREOTYPES SOCIO-AFFECTIFS 


Dates 
Participants: MM. P. Francastel, R. Avigdor, Lundi 14 Décembre 
E. Morin, J. Maisonneuve (17 heures) 


2, LES PROBLEMES DE SEMANTIQUE 
EN PSYCHO-SOCIOLOGIE 
R. Pagés, J. Dubost, J. Maisonneuve Lundi 21 Décembre 


3. LES STRATIFICATIONS, MENTALITES 
ET CONSCIENCE DE CLASSE 
G. Gurvitch, R. Bastide, P. H. Chombart 
de Lauwe, A. Touraine Lundi 18 Janvier 


| 4 LA PERCEPTION D’AUTRUI DANS 
| LES GROUPES RESTREINTS 
| G. Gurvitch, G. Palmade, J. Maisonneuve _L. 1 Février 


Le Symbolisme dans la Psychologie des classes et des Groupements Sociaux 


5. LES SYMBOLES COURANTS DANS 
LES MILIEUX TECHNO-BUREAUCRATIQUES 


Participants: G. Gurvitch, Naville, N. Mitrani L. 8 Février 
6. LES SYMBOLES COURANTS CHEZ LES EMPLOYES 
M. Crozier, L. Brams L. 15 Février 


7. LE SYMBOLISME DANS LA CLASSE OUVRIERE | 
P. H. Chombart de Lauwe, J. D. Reynaud, 
| F. Isambert L. 8 Mars 


8 “ROLE PLAYING” ET DISCUSSIONS DE GROUPES | 
(MILIEU PROFESSIONNEL) & 
M. L. Gouhier, Max Pagés, G. Palmade L. 3 Mai 
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: Laboratoire d’Experimentation Sociometrique et Psycho-Sociologique $151 
: Dr. R. Bastide has been appointed Director of the Laboratory, with as 
: Mr. Jean Maisonneuve as Administrative Secretary. 
TS. 
Spring Course, Moreno Institute, New York City 
This course, entitled “Sociometry and Sociodrama in Education” to be 
given by J. L. Moreno, commences February 15, 1954. It is to cover school by | 
and classroom disciplines, use of the sociogram, psychodrama and sociodrama, Lon 
with practicum sessions. This course has been approved by the New York into 
City Board of Education as an in-service training course with salary P up 
increment for teachers. offic 
pape 
Moreno Institute, Beacon Pape 
The weekend workshop program for spring and summer at the Beacon ig 
center is as follows: | 
Easter, April 17-19, Memorial Day, May 29-31, Independence Day, 
July 3-5, and Labor Day, September 4-6, 1954. Fee, covering room, board 
and sessions, $50.00. | 
Associates of the Moreno Institute 
A psychiatrist, a clinical psychologist and an educator will be honored | ~— 
by the Moreno Institute and become Associates in a reception to be given 
at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel in April, 1954. They are: Dr. Robert S. Drews, | ; 
Detroit, Michigan; James Enneis, St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Washington, 
D.C., and Dr. Robert S. Haas, University of California at Los Angeles. and | 
Each will deliver an address, dealing with a field in which they have made this | 
a special contribution. Dr. Drews will speak on “Psychodrama in Private va 
syc 


Practice”, Mr. Enneis on “Psychodrama and Group Psychotherapy in : 
Mental Hospitals,” Dr. Haas on “Sociometry and Sociodrama in Education.” m= @ 


From time to time the Board of Trustees of the Moreno Institute plans Psycl 
to designate as Associates of the Moreno Institute outstanding workers in sched 
on gr 


the field of sociometry, group psychotherapy and psychodrama. 


American Society of Group Psychotherapy and Psychodrama 


The Society announces an award to be granted in the 1953-1954 year 
for the best paper dealing with research, theory, or experience in of 
pertinent to group psychotherapy and psychodrama. The award shall be 
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$150.00, and shall be made only if the committee of judges feels that a 
worthy report has been prepared during the year. The committee of judges 
shall consist of a psychiatrist, a psychologist, and a sociologist as follows: 
Drs. Jules S. Masserman, Robert W. White, Ernest W. Burgess. 


Directions: 


Papers should be submitted in form suitable for publication. They should 
by typed double spaced, and the original and two copies should be sent. 
Long monographs should be avoided, and such materials should be abstracted 
into article form. All papers must be original and never before published. 
Papers submitted for the award will be considered for publication in the 
official journal of the Society, GRoup PsycHOTHERAPY. The award winning 
paper will in all cases be published in the official journal of the Society. 
Papers must be submitted before March 15, 1954, and the award winning 
paper, if any, will be announced at the annual meetings of the Society 
in May. 

Papers should be submitted to: 


Dr. Edgar F. Borgatta, 
Laboratory of Social Relations, 
Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Annual Conference, American Society of Group Psychotherapy and Psycho- 
drama 


The annual meeting of the American Society of Group Psychotherapy 
and Psychodrama will be held in St. Lovis, May 2 and 3, 1954. Reason for 
this change is that when the earlier date was announced, definite plans 
had not yet been announced for the First International Congress of Group 
Psychotherapy (August 1954, Toronto), nor had the policy of workshops 
in group psychotherapy to be presented in conjunction with American 
Psychiatric Association meetings been proposed. The meetings as originally 
scheduled in Chicago would have represented the third major set of meetings 
on group psychotherapy during the summer. 
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FIRST INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON GROUP PSYCHOTHERAPY 
PRELIMINARY PROGRAM ANNOUNCEMENT 
Thursday, August 12 
Panel Sessions 
Each session will consist of three panels running consecutively, and 
dealing with group psychotherapy and group studies in relation to major 
areas of interest. Each panel will consist of three brief papers followed by 
panel and floor discussion on related topics in one general area. 


MORNING: 10:00-12:30. 
GENERAL AREA: THE FAMILY 


I. Parents and Children. 
Chairman: Mary Northway—Canada 
Panel Speakers: 
Serge Lebovici—France 
Anibal Silveira—Brazil 
Margaret Gildea—U.S.A. 
Open discussion. 
II. Adolescents. 
Chairman: S. H. Foulkes—England 
Panel Speakers: 
Helen Jennings, U.S.A. 
Gilberte de Macedo—Brazil 
(To be announced) 
Open discussion. 
III. The Aged. 
Chairman: L. J. Hut—Holland 
Panel Speakers: 
Maurice E. Linden—U:S.A. 
Jean Delay—France 
James Enneis—U:S.A. 
Open discussion. 
AFTERNOON: 2:00-4:30. 
, GENERAL AREA: THE LOCAL COMMUNITY 
I. Education. 
Chairman: Miquel Prados—Canada 
Panel Speakers: 
R. B. Haas—U:S.A. 


III. 
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II. 


III. 


Luis Reder—Mexico 
Marie Clements and 
K. E. Priestly—Hong Kong 
Open discussion. 
Social Deviates. 
Chairman: J. Bierer—England 
Panel Speakers: 
O. Martensen-Larsen— Denmark 
James J. Thorpe—U:S.A. 
Margaret Hagan—U.S.A. 
Open discussion. 
Industrial Problems. 
Chairman: E. A. Carp—Holland 
Panel Speakers: 
Maxwell Jones—England 
Robert Boguslaw—U:S.A. 
H. R. Teirich—Germany 
Open discussion. 
Forum Session 


This session will consist of two sections, each dealing with the relevance 


of group psychotherapy and group studies to one problem field. Each 
section will be initiated by a speaker followed by scheduled discussants and 
then opened to participation from the floor. 


EVENING: 8:00-10:00. 


ii. 


GENERAL AREA: THE INTERNATIONAL COMMUNITY 


Governmental Problems. 
Chairman: H. C. Rumke—Holland 
Speaker: Mottram Torre—U:S.A. 
Discussants: 

H. Ezriel—England 

(To be announced) 
Open discussion. 
Ethnic Group Problems. 
Speaker: Robert Drews—U:S.A. 
Discussants: 

Rutherford Stevens—U.S.A. 

K. E. Priestly—Hong Kong 
Open discussion. 
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August 14-21. 


1. WORKING GROUPS: The Fifth International Congress of Mental 
Health provides in its program for the formation of a series of voluntary PLAC! 
working groups, growing out of the interests of the various technical 
sections of that Congress. These will be formed on the expressed 
interests of members at the time of registration. Members of the Group | \EET 


Psychotherapy Congress will be welcome to attend any working groups th 
which relate to their fields. Some of the suggested topics of the working ni 
group sessions are: te 
2. FILM PROGRAM: Arrangements have been made for the showing of pl 


a number of films dealing with group psychotherapy and with psycho- 


drama. This will be a part of the general film program of the Mental agg 
Health Congress. The dates and places will appear on the schedule of G 
daily meetings in Toronto. ’ 


3. INFORMAL CONFERENCES: During the period from August 12 to 
August 20, members of the Group Psychotherapy Congress will be able MEM! 


to arrange informal conferences for the discussion of common interests. er 

to 

Plenary Dinner Session gt 

Friday, August 20. ; cl 
The Congress will be concluded in a dinner session. The formal part 

of this session will consist of a series of speakers who will report briefly st 

on the progress of Group Psychotherapy in the country which each repre- Si 

sents, and there will then be presented a summary report of the sessions of ) 

the Congress. REGIE 

EVENING: 7:00 o’clock. 

Honorary Chairman: Georges Heuyer—France 

Chairman: Winfred Overholser—U:S.A. 

Speakers: 

L. Meschieri—Italy 

Paul J. Reiter—Denmark 


E. E. Krapf—Argentina 
H. V. Dicks—England 


— 
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THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
ON GROUP PSYCHOTHERAPY 


PLACE: University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 
TIME: August 12 and August 20, 1954. 


MEETINGS OF RELATED INTEREST: The Congress has been set at 
this place and time because of the related interests of the Fifth Inter- 
national Congress on Mental Health from August 14-21, and the In- 
ternational Congress on Child Psychiatry on August 13-14, at the same 

f place. 


AIMS: The aims of the Congress are to provide an opportunity for a multi- 
discipline cross-cultural examination of developments in the field of 
Group Psychotherapy and to promote planning for future cooperation 
between relevant disciplines and organizations across national lines. 


e MEMBERSHIP: Membership in the Congress is open to professional work- 
ers in the fields of Group Psychotherapy and the Group Studies and 
to the members of recognized organizations in these fields. The Pro- 
gramme has therefore been designed to serve the interests of Psy- 
chiatrists, Psychologists, Sociologists, Anthropologists, Social Workers, 
t Public Health and other Government Officials, Hospital and other In- 
stitution Administrators, Personnel Officers, and other related Profes- 
- sions. 

' REGISTRATION FEES: 


Membership in the Group Psychotherapy Congress only .... $5.00 
Membership for those who also register in the Mental Health 


In order to assist the Committee with its planning delegates all per- 
sons interested are urged to register and pay the appropriate fee before 
June 1, 1954, if possible. An application for membership form is at- 
tached to this folder. It should be returned to: 

The Executive Officer, 

First International Congress on Group Psychotherapy 

111 St. George Street 

Toronto, Canada. 


. 
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INFORMATION 
FOR 
REGISTRANTS 


ACCOMMODATIONS: In preparation for the meetings, a limited number 
of rooms are being held at two of Toronto’s larger hotels and in 
University Residences. Application for Accommodation will be sent 
upon receipt of Application for Membership. 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGES: Simultaneous interpretation facilities will be 
provided. The official languages of the meetings will be English and 
French. It is hoped that some provisiom for interpretation into Spanish 
wil! also be made if there is sufficient demand. 


SPECIAL EVENTS: The Congress on Mental Health is planning such 
special events for its members as a Garden Party, evening receptions 
and a trip to Niagara Falls. Time will also be set aside for visits to 
centres of professional interest. 


REGISTRATION DESK: The Registration Desk will be open from noon, | 


August 11, for both advance and other members, to complete registra- 
tion and distribute copies of the final program brochure. 


FOR ALL FURTHER INFORMATION OTHER THAN ADVANCE 
REGISTRATION, ADDRESS 


First International Congress on Group Psychotherapy 
Room 916 

1790 Broadway 

New York 19, N.Y., U.S.A. 


I} 
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INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON 
GROUP PSYCHOTHERAPY 


Held in Connection With the Fifth International Congress 
on Mental Health 


TORONTO, CANADA 
AUGUST 12, and AUGUST 20, 1954 


Address Inquiries to: 
INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE ON GROUP PSYCHOTHERAPY 
Room 912, 179 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Wilfred C. Hulse, Wellman J. Warner, Chairmen 
J. L. Moreno, S. R. Slavson, Consulting Chairmen 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
To Be Returned to: 
THE EXECUTIVE OFFICER 
First INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON GROUP PsYCHOTHERAPY 
111 St. George Street Toronto, Canada 


full 
I wish to apply for associate membership in the Group Psychotherapy 


Congress 


(Use Typewriter or Block Printing). 
I understand the following languages...............ccesecceessees 
(List in Order of Preference) 
I enclose a Registration Fee of $.............. 


Registration Fees: 


Membership in Group Psychotherapy Congress only........... $5.00 
Membership for persons registered in the Mental Health Congress $3.50 


Cheques Payable to First International Congress on Group Psychotherapy 
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STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP 


Of Sociometry, A Journal of Inter-Personal Relations and Experimental 
+5 Quarterly at Beacon, New York, for October, 1953, State of New York, County 
of Dutchess, ss. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared J. L. Moreno, who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the Manager of the journal Sociometry, and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by 
the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1, That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: Publisher, J. L. Moreno, 259 Wolcott Avenue, Beacon, N. Y.; 
Editor, Edgar Borgatta, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.; Managing editor, None; 
Business manager, Zerka T. Moreno, 259 Wolcott Avenue, Beacon, N. Y. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address must 
be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding one per cent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned by 
a corporation, the names and addresses of the individual owners must be given. If 
owned by a firm, company, or other unincorporated concern, its name and address, as 
well as those of each individual member, must be given.) J. L. Moreno, 259 Wolcott 
Avenue, Beacon, N. Y. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: (If there are none, so state.) None. ; 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 


Signed J. L. Moreno 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 2nd day of November, 1953. 
Mary A. WALSH 

Notary Public 
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WHO SHALL SURVIVE? 


Foundations of Sociometry, Group Psychotherapy and Sociodrama 
By J. L. MORENO, M.D. 
A Comprehensive Survey of the Field from 1914-1953 


Containing A Bibliography of Over 1300 References and Over 100 Sociograms 
and Charts—Revised, Greatly Enlarged Edition 


889 Pages Clothbound $12.50 1953 


“Everyone now working with small groups, group dynamics, etc., should recognize 
with appreciation (and sometimes with embarrassment) that Moreno was, to the 
best of my knowledge, the very first person to give theoretical and practical 
significance to Wiese’s revival of Simmel’s work on pairs, triads, etc.” 

Howard Becker, Professor of Sociology, The University of Wisconsin. 


“The book is certainly rich in content and excellently integrated. The study of 
social interaction between men is the main foundation of all general knowledge 
about mankind. I recognize the important difference between what Moreno calls 
“spontaneity,” and what many sociologists call “social control.” I consider human 
creativity of primary importance in the history of culture; and I believe that 
social systems (including social groups) should be investigated whenever possible 
from the time of their formation (in statu nascendi) throughout their duration.” 
Florian Znaniecki, Professor of Sociology, the University of Illinois 


- BEACON HOUSE INC. Beacon, New York 


A Scientific Medium of Social Study and 
Interpretation 


SOCIAL FORCES 


Edited by Howarp W. Opum and KATHARINE JocHER, with 18 Well- 
Chosen Associate Editors 


A quarterly journal that covers all sorts of social problems in well-written and 
authoritative articles: marriage and the family, minority groups, public welfare, 
social values, folkways, behavior and personality, and many other vital topics of 
our times. 

Each issue contains a large and most interesting section called “Library and 
Workshop,” in which are detailed and critical reviews of a wide variety of books 
of interest to every student of social forces. 

Occasional issues feature a particular sphere of interest: folk culture and folk 
society; group studies, etc. 


Published four times a year: October, December, March, May. Subscription by 
the volume only. Subscription price per volume: $5.00. 


The Williams & Wilkins Company 


Mt. Royal and Guilford Avenues, Baltimore 2, Maryland 
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PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


A Monthly devoted to the practical synthesis of the principles and 
dynamics of clinical psychology, dynamic psychiatry, and psychiatric 
social work with spiritual and religious values. 


Editorial Advisory Board 


REV. OREN H. BAKER 
The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 


DANIEL BLAIN, M.D. 
Medical Director American Psychiatric 
Association 
REV. W. B. BLAKEMORE 
Disciples Divinity House, 
University of Chicago 
REV. JOHN S. BONNELL 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church 


REV. ROY A. BURKHART 
First Community Church, 
Columbus,Ohio 

REV. ERNEST E. BRUDER 
St. Elizabeths Hospital, 
Washington, D. C. 

REV. DAVID D. EITZEN 
School of Religion, 
University of Southern California 


REV. ROLLIN J. FAIRBANKS 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge 
LAWRENCE K. FRANK 
New York City 


MOLLY HARROWER, Ph.D. 
Consulting Psychologist, New York City 
REV. PAUL E. JOHNSON 
Boston University School of Theology 
REV. C. E. KRUMBHOLZ 
National Lutheran Council 
LAWSON G. LOWREY, M.D. 
Columbia University 
REV. HALFORD E. LUCCOCK 
Yale University Divinity School 
ROLLO MAY, Ph.D. 
Consulting Psychologist, New York City 
WILLIAM C. MENNINGER, M.D. 
Menninger Foundation 
REV. WAYNE E. OATES 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 
DAVID E. ROBERTS 
Union Theological Seminary 
CARL R. ROGERS, Ph.D. 
University of Chicago 
GRANGER E. WESTBERG 
Federated Theological Faculty, 
University of Chicago 


REV. SEWARD HILTNER, Pastoral Consultant 
SIMON DONIGER, Ph.D., Editor 


HERE ARE A FEW OF OUR IMPORTANT ARTICLES 


RELIGIOUS APPLICATION OF PSYCHIATRY 
RELIGION, PSYCHOTHERAPY, SELFHOOD 


THEOLOGY OF SEX RELATIONS 


Karl A. Menninger, M.D. 
Rollo May, Ph.D. 


Reuel Howe, D.D. 


THE STRESSES AND STRAINS OF MARRIAGE ..........cccccccssesssseseee Erich Lindemann, M.D. 


A BASIC ORIENTATION TO COUNSELING 
DYNAMICS OF PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 


Carl R. Rogers, Ph.D. 


Franz Alexander, M.D. 


THE UNLOVING PERSONALITY AND THE RELIGION OF LOVE 


THE DIAGNOSTIC USE OF THE BIBLE 


Bonaro W. Overstreet 
Wayne E. Oates, D.D. 


Gordon W. Allport, Ph.D. 


THE ROOTS OF RELIGION. 


THE PASTOR AND THE CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGIST...... 


-Molly Harrower, Ph.D. 


WHAT IS HAPPENING TO THE AMERICAN FAMILY 2...........s0s0000 Margaret Mead, Ph.D. 


THE ART OF DREAM INTERPRETATION 


ONE WAY TO PERSONALITY 


Erich Fromm, Ph.D. 


Lawrence K. 


THE ACT OF SURRENDER IN THE TREATMENT OF THE ALCOHOLIC 


GROUP THERAPY IN SEXUAL MALADJUSTMENT. 


SOCIAL CONTEXT OF PERSONALITY 


Harry M. Tiebout, M.D. 
Abraham Stone, M.D. 
Dean Liston Pope, D.D. 


SIN AND SALVATION 


Dean Willard L. Sperry, D.D. 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Great Neck, N. Y. 


$5.00 for one-year subscription 


I enclose $11.00 for a three-year subscription 
(Canadian and foreign subscriptions 50c per year additional) 


Name 


Address 


Zone. State. 


City 


—_——— — — — — — — SUBSCRIPTION FORM — — — — — — ———-— | C 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
Official Journal of the American Sociological Society 


Single copy $1.25 
(128-160 pp.) 

Subscription $6.00* 
(6 issues) 


*Foreign Postage, except Canada $1.00 
Published Bi-Monthly by 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


New York University 
Washington Square New York 3, N. Y. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 
Presents 


“AGING AND RETIRING” 
January, 1954 


This special issue, edited by Ernest W. Burgess, the University of 
Chicago, contains research reports on the lives of older people, their 
employment, their migrations, their occupations and avocations, their 
social life, and the effect of their presence upon the community. 


Contributors include Clark Tibbitts, Robert J. Havighurst, Ernest W. 
Burgess, Philip Hauser, Robert K. Burns, William Harlan, Robert W. 
Kleemeier, and several specialists from the Industrial Relations Center, 
the University of Chicago. 


PSYCHODRAMA MONOGRAPHS 


Psychodramatic Treatment of Performance Neurosis—J. L. Moreno. 
(List Price—$2.00) 

The Theatre of Spontaneity—J.L. Moreno 
(List Price—$5.00) 


Spontaneity Test and Spontaneity Training—J.L. Moreno 
(List Price—$2.00) 


Psychodramatic Shock Therapy—J.L. Moreno 
(List Price—$2.00) 

Mental Catharsis and the Psychodrama—J.L. Moreno 
(List Price—$2.00) 

Psychodramatic Treatment of Marriage Problems—J.L. Moreno 
(List Price—$2.00) 

Spontaneity Theory of Child Development—J.L. Moreno and Florence B. 
Moreno (List Price—$2.50) 

Reality Practice in Education—Alvin Zander, Ronald Lippitt and Charles E, 
Hendry (List Price $2.00) 

Psychodrama and Therapeutic Motion Pictures—J.L. Moreno 
(List Price—$2.00) 


. Role Analysis and Audience Structure—Zerka Toeman 


(List Price—$1.75) 

A Case of Paranoia Treated Through Psychodrama—J.L. Moreno 
(List Price—$2.00) 

Psychodrama as Expressive and = Technique—John del Torto and 
Paul Cornyetz (List Price—$1.7 

Psychodramatic Treatment of A L. Moreno 
(List Price—$2.00) 

Psychodrama and the Psychopathology of Inter-Personal Relations—J. L. 
Moreno (List Price—$2.50) 

Origins and Development of Group Psychotherapy—Joseph I. Meiers 
(List Price—$2.25) 

Psychodrama in an Evacuation Hospital—Ernest Fantel 
(List Price—$2.00) 

The Group Method in the Treatment of Psychosomatic Disorders—Joseph H. 
Pratt (List Price—$1.75) 


. The Future of Man’s World—J.L. Moreno (List Price—$2.00) 


Psychodrama in the Home—Rosemary Lippitt (List Price—$2.00) 
Open Letter to Group Psychotherapists—J.L. Moreno (List Price—$2.00) 
Psychodrama Explores a Private World—Margherita A. MacDonald 
(List Price—$2.00) 
Action Counseling and Process Analysis, A Psychodramatic Approach— 
Robert B. Haas (List Price—$2.50) 
Psychodrama in the Counseling of Industrial Personnel—Ernest Fantel 
(List Price—-$1.50) 


. Hypnodrama and Psychodrama—J.L. Moreno and James M. Enneis 


(List Price—$3.75) 
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SOCIOMETRY MONOGRAPHS 


Sociometry and the Cultural Order—J. L. Moreno (List Price—$1.75) 

Sociometric Masurements of Social Configurations—J. L. Moreno and Helen 
H. Jennings (List Price—$2.00) 

The Measurement of Sociometric Status, Structure and Development— 
Bronfenbrenner (List Price—$2.75) 

Sociometric Control Studies of Grouping and Regrouping—J. L. Moreno and 
Helen H. Jennings (List Price—$2.00) 

Diagnosis of Anti-Semitism—Gustav Ichheiser (List Price—$2.00) 

Popular and Unpopular Children, A Sociometric Study—Merl E. Bonney 
(List Price—$2.75) 

Personality and Sociometric Status—Mary L. Northway, Ester B. Frankel 
and Reva Potashin (List Price—$2.75) 

Sociometry and Leadership—Helen Jennings (List Price—$2.00) 

Sociometric Structure of a Veterans’ Cooperative Land Settlement—Henrik F. 
Infield (List Price—$2.00) 

Political and Occupational Cleavages in a Hanoverian Village, A Sociometric 
Study—Charles P. Loomis (List Price—$1.75) 

The Research Center for Group Dynamics—Kurt Lewin, with a professional 
and of Kurt Lewin’s work by Ronald Lippitt 


. Interaction oe 4 Changing Neighborhoods: New York and Pittsburgh 


—Paul Deutschberger (List Price—$2.00) 

Critique of Class as Related to Social Stratification—C. P. Loomis, J. A. 
Beegle, and T. W. Longmore (List Price—$2.00) 

Sociometry, 1937-1947: Theory and Methods—C. P. Loomis and Harold B. 
Pepinsky (List Price—$2.00) 


. The Three Branches of Sociometry—J. L. Moreno (List Price—$1.25) 


Sociometry, Experimental Method and the Science of Society—J. L. Moreno 
(List Price—$6.00) 

History of the Sociometric Movement in Headlines—Zerka T. Moreno 
(List Price—$0.40) 

The Sociometric Approach to Social Casework—J. L. Moreno 
(List Price—single issue, $0.25; ten or more, $0.15) 

The Accuracy of Teachers’ Judgments Concerning the Sociometric Status of 
Sixth-Grade Pupils—Norman E. Gronlund (List Price—$2.75) 

An Analysis of Three Levels of Response: An Approach to Some Relationships 
Among Dimensions of Personality—Edgar F. Borgatta (List Price—$2.75) 

Group Characteristics as Revealed in Sociometric Patterns and Personality 
Ratings—Thomas B. Lemann and Richard L. Solomon (List Price—$3.50) 

The Sociometric Stability of Personal Relations Among Retarded Children— 
Hugh Murray (List Price—$2.00) 

Who Shall Survive?, Foundations of Sociometry Group Psychotherapy and 
Sociodrama—J. L. Moreno (List Price—$12.50) 

Sociometric Choice and Organizational Effectiveness—Fred Massarik, Robert 
Tannenbaum, Murray Kahane and Irving Weschler—(List Price—$2.00) 
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